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A Deaf Microscopical 
Expert of 

JAMES H. LOGAN, M.A. 

I N Allegheny City, Pa., on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1843, was born Janies A. Logan, one of 
the most distinguished of the deaf and famous 
as an expert microseopist. Until he was four and 
a half years of age he was like other children, 
but at that age a severe attack of 

scarlet fever robbed him of his hear- 

ing and almost of life. Indeed, so 
critical was his case that the three 
most prominent physcians of Pitts- 
burg, after consultation, decided 
nothing could be done to prolong 
his life. But his mother never 
gave him up nor abondoned hope, 
but redoubled her exertions in a 
determination to drag him from 
the very brink of the grave, and, to 
the surprise of all acquainted with 
his case, she accomplished the love- 
inspired task. 

His speech was never lost. As she 
fought for his life she also encouraged 
and taught him to speak ; but he is 
better able to express himself by 
writing and with more comfort, so 
he prefers that method of communi- 
cation with his fellows. His mother 
also taught him to read and write 
before he was sent to school at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf, in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1858. 

Here he remained until 1863. For 
a short time he was under the tuition 
ofDr. J. Noyes, for so many years su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf ; the remainder of the 
term he was with Rev. Llewellyn 
Pratt. These months he remembers 
with much pleasure and with gratit- 
ude he thinks of the earnestness of 
these friends for his welfare. Rever- 
end Pratt took especial pains to foster 
his taste for the natural sciences. 

The excellent lectures and illustra- 
tions given bj' the principal, A. Hut- 
ton, were appreciated and had their in- 
fluence in shaping his tastes. Joshua 
Foster and B. D. Pettengill also aid- 
ed him greatly by allowing him free 
access to their large and fine library. 

In 1863, through the efforts of 
Professor Pratt and others, a position 
was obtained for him as draughtsman in the 
United States Coast Survey Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C, Here there was an excellent library, 
from which he derived much pleasure and profit. 

In 1863, Gallaudet college was opened, and 
eager to obtain a better education, he entered as 
a student still, however, retaining his position in 
the Coast Survey Office, but later on he resigned 
and took a place as Dr. Gallaudet ’s private 
secretary, a more advantageous position, as it 
allowed him more time for stud}-. He graduat- 
ed from college in 1869 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

He was immediately appointed a teacher in 
the Illinois School for the deaf, a position he 
retained until 1875, when he resigned to accept 
the principalship of the Pittsburg, Pa., Day 
Scliool for the Deaf. The following year the 
school was recognized as the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Turtle Creek, Pa., thirteen miles east of Pitts- 


burg. Here he continued as principal until the 
close of the year 1880, when he resigned. A 
serious illness followed soon after, from which 
recovery was very slow. 

While acting as a principal of the above 
school, he edited and published, at his own ex- 
pense, “ The Raindrop” a book so rare but so 
dear to the average deaf child who has but a 
limited command of English. Its contents 
consisted of an adaption of popular stories in 
easy and simple language for deaf children, 
whose difficulties he had observed and studied. 

One-fourth of the volume was adapted by him- 



In July, 1892, he was appointed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture micToscopist to inspect 
pork for trichinae at Pittsburg, Pa. Five assist- 
ants were assigned. At the end of a year the 
work was discontinued, all losing their 
places. During 1894-5 he was for some months 
instructor and demonstrator in microscopy in 
the Biological Laboratory of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in Allegheny, Pa. The 
university had no funds for this work, so it was not 
resumed. In lieu thereofliehad been engaged in 
botanical work for the chancellor of the university. 
Prevoiusly, he had served for a year as demonstra- 
tor in microscopy at the Western 

Pennsylvania Medical College i n 

Pittsburg, Pa, 

He was one of the organizers of 
the Iron City Microscopical Society. 
Of this society he was corresponding 
secretary for some years, and was 
twice elected a vice-president. With 
another member of the society he 
was elected to serve on the water 
commission of Pittsburg. At various 
times he made microscopical examin- 
ations for use in legal cases. He 
occasionally writes for publication 
and illustrates his articles where an 
illustration will give a clearer under- 
standing of the subject than mere 
word description. 

In 1874, Gallaudet college conferr- 
ed upon him the degree of Master of 
Arts . — From James E. Gallahcr's 
book ‘ ‘ Representative Deaf Persons. ’ ’ 


JAMES H. LOGAN, M.A., 
Microseopist. 

self, and the remaining three-fourths by his six 
assistants. This he still regards as one of the 
best and most effective ways to help deaf chil- 
dren master the English language. 

After carrying the first volume through to- 
completion, the enterprise was reluctantly aban- 
doned. as the expense had used up more than 
his entire salary for a year. Had sufficient sup- 
port been received the intention was to enlarge 
the magazine and to introduce numerous fine 
illustrations, in which children always take 
great delight. There is now, and always will be, 
a large and inviting field in this direction for 
those who wish to help the deaf. 

After his resignation from the Western Penn- 
sylvania school, he entered business for him- 
self in Pittsburg, Pa., first as optician and later 
on as broker and dealer in iron and steel. 

A severe attack of grippe, combined with fin- 
ancial depression, forced him out of business 
and he had to try anew. 


MORITZ HILL ON " SIGNS.” 

G ERMANY has given its name to 
the “ German System” of teach- 
ing the deaf, so it is often called, other- 
wise known as the Pure Oral Method. 
It is the avowed aim of this method to 
absolutely abolish signs. The advo- 
cates of the method usually refer you 
to Germany for the highest approach 
to the pure oral ideal, telling you 
that there they have reached nearest 
the goal of complete sign-suppres- 
sion. Perhaps, however, no single 
teacher of the deaf in Germany was 
better known, certainly none were 
abler or more earnest and sincere in 
seeking the true welfare of their deaf 
charges than the late Moritz Hill. 
Yet what is his testimony after a 
long and thoroughh- ripened experi- 
ence, covering 40 years of life among 
and for the deaf ? We give it below, 
and call attention to its bearing on 
the paper by Mr. M, Claridge, elsewhere printed 
in this number. In nobly generous words, Hill 
says : — 

I acknowledge in this language of natural 
signs — 

(1). One of the two universally intelligible in- 
nate forms of expression granted by God to 
mankind — a form which is in reality more or 
less employed by every human being. 

(2). The only form of expression which by the 
deaf and dumb child can be fashioned without 
the aid of extraordinary practice, just as his- 
mother-tongue suffices to the hearing child, 
eventually arranging itself into forms of thought, 
and unfolding itself into spoken language. 

(3). The reflex of actual experience. 

(4). The element in which the mental life of 
the deaf-mutes begins to germinate and grow ; 
the only means whereby on his admission to the 
school he may express his thoughts, feelings, 
and wishes. 
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The Ex-Lady Mayoress of Manchester. 
(Mrs. Meek.) 


(5) . A very imperfect natural production, be- 
cause it remains for the most part abandoned to 
a limited sphere of haphazard culture. 

(6) . A valuable mirror for the teacher, in 
which the intellectual standpoint of a pupil is 
exhibited to him. 

(7) . At first the only, and consequently indis- 
pensable, means of comprehension between 
teacher and pupil, but not a language which we 
merely need to translate into ours in order to 
induct him into the latter tongue. 

(8) . An instrument of mental development and 
substantial instruction made use of in the inter 
course of the pupils with each other ; for ex- 
ample, the well-known benefitcial influences 
which result from the association of the new 
pupils with the more advanced. 

(9) . A means, but not the only one, whereby 
to supply a lack of clearness in other methods of 
communication, and leading back, in extraordin- 
ary cases, to the real object, or its represen- 
tation in drawing or model. 

(10) . The most convenient, quick, and certain 
means in man}- cases of making one’s self un- 
derstood by deaf-mutes, whether during tuition 
or out of school hours, and therefore also em- 
ployed, perhaps, very often without need, even 
without volition. 

(ir). A very welcome means of revisal and 
correction when articulation brings into use, for 
example, an ambiguous word. 

(12) . A most efficacious means of assisting 
even pupils in the higher degrees of school 
training, giving light, warmth, animation to 
spoken language, which for some time after its 
introduction continues dull and insipid. 

(13) . A practicable means of communication 
with others beyond the walls of the deaf and 
dumb institution, whether it be used by itself or 
in connection with articulation. 

(14) . But it is particularly in the teaching of 
religion that the language of pantomime plays 
an important part, especially when it is not 
only necessary to instruct, but to operate on 
sentiment and will, either because here this 
language is indispensable to express the mortal 
state of man. his thoughts and his actions, or 
that the word alone makes too little impression 
on the eye of the mute to produce, without the 
aid of pantomime, the desired effect in a manner 
sure and sufficient. — The Messenger {Ireland). 


"Remorse — she ne’er forsakes us — 

A bloodhound staunch, the tracks our rapid step 
Through the wild labyrinth of youthful frenzy. 
Unheard, perchance, until old age hath tamed us. 
Then in our lair, when Time hath chill'd our joints, 
And maim’d our hope of combat, or of flight. 

We hear her deep-mouth’d bay, announcing all 
Of wrath and woe and punishment that bides us. 

— The A ntiquary. 


A rash promise is not a steel handcuff ; it may 
be shaken off"; especially when it was given un- 
der deception and has been repaid by insult. 

— Waver ley. 



Mu R. Middleton. 
Hoti. Treasurer. 


THE MANCHESTER ADULT DEAF AND DUMB 
INSTITUTE. 

T HE death of the Rev. Dr. William Stainer, 
who in early life was so intimately associat- 
ed with the Adult Society now established 
in the neat little Institute in Grosvenor Street, 
Manchester, suggests that a brief sketch of this 
Institute, its history and present position, will 
at this juncture prove of especial interest to our 
readers. 



Mr. A. Britton, Hon. Sec. 


The errlier history of the Manchester Adult 
Deaf and Dumb Society has been given in detail 
in a former volume. We need, therefore, only 
to recapitulate briefly the salient facts of the past. 

The present Institute was preceded by a society, 
founded by Andrew Patterson, the late head-master 
of the old Trafford School fortheDeaf and Dumb, 
where for many years its meetings were held. 
Subsequently the headquarters were removed 
to John Dalton Street, where it continued until, 
after more years of unobtrusive work and steady 
effort, the Institute in Grosvenor Street, All 
Saints’, Manchester, was built at a cost of nearly 
£6,000. and opened with much jubilation by the 
late Bishop Fraser, on June 8th, 1878. The 
building includes one of the prettiest chapels, 
arranged in amphitheatre form, to be found 
outside a college; a large club and readingroom, 
a smoking room and general offices ; the basement 
is prepared for a gymnasium, but requires almost 
entire equipment. We venture to suggest that 
here is an opportunity for a permanent benefaction 



Miss Middleton. 

Hon. See.. Ladies' Committee. 


to be set going by a two hours’ benefit some 
Saturday afternoon, promoted by some of our 
generous athletic friends. No one who has not 
had direct experience with his mute fellow- 
creatures can realize the keen enjoyment sucli 
a provision for recreation would afford. A 
billiard table is about to be provided. 

There are in Manchester, .Salford and the 
district about 750 deaf-mutes. About one-third 
of these are inmates of the Schools at Old 
Trafford. To the rest— the men and women — the 
Institute is open and may be at any time 
serviceable. It is church, club, and information 
bureau. Situations are arranged, misunder- 
standings and disputes averted or adjusted ; 
sickness and trouble of any kind is registered, 
investigated, and provided for. There are two 
services every Sunday, occasional lectures and 
entertainments on week days. Two officers are 
always on duty to keep in touch with this little 
community, and in the last report the willing 
services of three lay helpers were recognized. 

The Institute now enjoys the happy position 
of being out of debt, thanks to the supreme 
effort of an ex-Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Meek), 
who, in 1895, in an entirely characteristic 
way, singled out this small organization, which 
could scarcely make itself heard in the charit- 
able clamour of the larger ones that are always 
with us. This took the form of a Garden 
Party at the Royal Botanical Gardens, Old 
Trafford, extending over two days, fortunately 
beautiful, and realised ,£738 3s. iod. Mrs. Meek 
not only promoted this pleasant festival, but 
dominated it from first to last by personal effort 
and enthusiasm, which soon became contagious. 
An adverse balance at the bank was paid off, the 
Institute was thoroughly renovated, and what has 
since been required over and above annual sub- 
scriptions to meet working expenses has been 
provided out of this fund. 

The Committee of Management has been 
strengthened by the addition of a number of 
gentlemen who have been attracted to the cause 
by its urgency, and the special character of the 
need. To some of these the work that was going 
on in their midst was a revelation, and it was 
astonishing how few of the public knew of its 
existence until it was thus brought to the front. 

The President of the Institute, the Rt. Hon. 
Earl Egerton, has, for many years, taken a deep 
interest in the welfare of the deaf, dumb and 
blind, having served as chairman of the Royal 
Commission which sat for several years in suc- 
cession, enquiring, on behalfof the State, into the 
various methods of dealing with them, both in 
this country and abroad, and which led to special 
legislation being carried out for their benefit. 
The Countess Egerton is also a cordial supporter! 

Mr. A. H. Whitworth, who was chairman of 
the Garden Party Committee, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Institute Committee, and Mr. 
S. Holland the vice-chairmanship ; Mr. Robert 
Middleton continues his already long and in- 
valuable services as treasurer ; and Mr. Albert 
Britton, who is well known as one who never puts 
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his hand to the 
plough loosely, 
is the honorarj- 
secretary. There 
is a strong com- 
mittee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. R. 
Sykes, H. T. 
Jones, S. IyOcke, 
A. W. Wilson, C. 

P a 1 1 e r s o n. A, 
Nicholson, Major 
F. Pratt, Captain 
Hobbs, and the 
Revs. David 
Ellison andj. B. 
McGovern. An- 
other entirely 
new source o f 
strength is the 
Ladies’ Commit- 
tee, with the Lad}- 
Mayoress as pat- 
roness, Mrs. Meek 
in thechair, and Miss Middleton as lion. sec. It 
consists of Miss Bell, Mrs. Barnish, Mrs. C. 
Chiswell, Mrs. Ingram, Mrs. H. Turner Jones, 
Mrs. J. B. Jones, Mrs. George Little, Mrs. 
Lockhart, Mrs. Machine, Mrs. Makinson, Mrs. 
Meek, Miss Middleton, Mrs. A. H. Whitworth, 
and Mrs. Yeadon. Each of these ladies is the 
centre of a circle to be depended upon for co- 
operation in good works. 

The Superintendent and licensed Missionery of 
the Institute is Mr. J. Blakeley Jones, whose 
practical acquaintance with the requirements of 
this special work is well known and esteemed. 
Mr. Jones is a worthy successor to the late lament- 
ed Dr. Buxton, who for many years filled that 
position, and who devoted along and useful life 
to the service of the deaf and dumb. Mr. Jones 
is assisted by six house stewards, appointed 
annually, three by the Committee, and three 
by the members from amongst themselves. 
These keep in touch with the detailed working of 
the place, and report and suggest to the com- 
mittee. At the present time the regular 
subscriptions do not cover the working expenses 
by a long way. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that many, 
perhaps most people have to go through the 
world under the burden, lighter or heavier as 
the case may be, of some disadvantages ; and it is 
one of the first duties of life, and in many cases 
one of its chief pleasures, to endeavour to make 
up to each other as far as we can what is thus 
lacking. This is not by any means confined to 
matters of charitable help, it underlies many of 
the social and neighbourly functions of every-day 
life. But how much more urgent does this co- 
operation become when the disadvantage is 
physical, unalterable or at any rate not to be 
removed, and under the most fovourable con- 
ditions means heavy odds ! We do not lose sight 
of the great law of compensation and the temper- 
ing of the wind. It has been stated that the 
faculties that remain after the withdrawal of hear- 
ing and speech are intensified, the powers of sight 
and general observation and grasp are doubled, 
after once the educational preliminaries have 
been conquered. But, admitting everything, and 
that the deaf and dumb are just as jolly amongst 
themselves as those of us who can hear and talk, 
listen and sing, yet, to be enabled to hold their 
own and work their way in the world, they must 
be helped, and, so to speak, accompanied, as long 
as they are iti it. It is friendly help and direction 
they need much more than sympathy. People 
don 't miss what they never had any experience of. 
The best means must be cultivated for conveying 
to them what they cannot get for themselves, for 
furnishing their minds and keeping them furnish- 
ed, as the only protection against the powers of evil 
which work as sedulously in the silence as they 
do inthedark. Their only chance of meeting and 
gaining the strength that comes of fellowship, 
and the sense of confidence and safety that comes 
of knowing where to steer for at a push, is in 
having secured to their special useacentral place 
of meeting such as this Institute is. It has 
never lacked a devoted band of administrators 
who have acted as connecting links between these 
two sections of humanity, by means of the sign- 
language, and prompted at the same timeby strong 


personal sympathy. This is the essential treasure, 
without which funds avail but little. We wish 
the energetic Secretary and members of the Com- 
mittee, however, all success in the special efforts 
they are now putting forth toestablish this historic 
society on a firm financial footing. — IV. B. T. in 
British Deaf Monthly. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF. 

I NDUSTRIAL instruction in schools for the deaf 
has become a fixture. It has passed the exper- 
imental stage, and all but those who indifferently 
investigate the subject, admit that the industrial 
department is necessary in all schools that aim to 
give the pupils a general education. When that 
branch of their education was first started most 
schools selected those trades in which work could 
be executed to supply some of the needs of the 
Institution, such as shoemaking, carpentering, 
tailoring, and printing — the latter because it is 
not only a good trade for the deaf to learn, but 
because the publication of a school paper is a nec- 
essary adjunct of the literary department, a val- 
uable medium for advertising the school, and for 
establishing intercommunication between the 
different schools throughout the world. Notwith- 
standing tliemeagreness of material supplied, and 
the often lack of care in selecting men of ability as 
instructors, the experiment demonstrated that 
industrial instruction of our pupils is a necessity. 
The older and wealthier schools soon showed an 
appreciation of the value of the work by starting 
new industries, and in the better equipment of 
the departments, and the employment only of 
men skilled in the specialties for which they were 
employed. A few of the schools allow the pupils 
to continue their studies in the industrial depart- 
ments for an additional term or two after they 
have graduated from the literary department. 
That privilege is absolutely necessary if it is the 
intention of the management to equip the pupils 
with a comprehensive knowledge of their trades 
before starting them out into the world. 

Take, for instance, a school in which a pupil is 
allowed ten years in which to complete his educa- 
tion. Should the pupil enter at the minimum age, 
eight years, it will be fully five years before he is 
sufficiently developed physically and mentally to 
be put at one of the trades. Thus he has five 
terms in which to learn a trade. He devotes 
about three and one-half hours a day to his in- 
dustrial work. A little figuring will show that, 
should he continue his work uninterruptedly 
through the five terms, he will have worked less 
than one-lialf of the time that a hearing boy is 
employed who works ten hours a day for three 
vears — the period of apprenticeship required of a 
boy in offices of the hearing before the lad 
can attain to the dignity and emoluments of a 


journeyman. We knpw that some hold the opin- 
ion that that loss of time is somewhat offset by the 
thoroughness of instruction which our pupils re- 
ceive while they are at work, when it is known 
that the knowledge of a boy who learns a trade 
outside of industrial schools depends much on his 
own determination, for prejudice and indifference 
are too often bars to his rapid advancement. 
Give our pupils, who are sometimes inclined to re- 
gard their work as a pastime, the determination 
of the boy who realizes that an increase of his 
salary will be proportionate to the increase of his 
knowledge and usefulness, and we will admit the 
advantage. But we doubt if that advantage 
would place him more than on an equal with the 
other boy after he has served one-lialf of the 
time of his apprenticeship. During the last 
term or two many of our pupils have grown in 
wisdom sufficiently to regard their future serious- 
ly, and realize the necessity of application to gain 
all the knowledge possible of their trades during 
the remainder of the time allotted them, so that 
when they leave school they will not be dependent 
on others for support. When the timeeomes for 
them to leave they think, and their instructors 
know, that for lack of time the boys are starting 
out with but an imperfect knowledge of their 
trades. 

Those who think they see an argument in the 
above for discouragement of industrial instruc- 
tion in our schools, will be mistaken, for the value 
to the pupils in the training of the hand and the 
eye, and even the rudimentary knowledge of the 
trades they have learned during the short time 
allowed them, is sufficient reward for any outlays 
made for their benefit. However, should a crit- 
ical person ask : ‘ ‘ But why do you pause midway 

and turn out boys with a half knowledge of their 
trades ?” we will echo it and question “ Why?” 

The remedy lies in an extension of time allowed 
the pupils in school. It is useless to expect to 
turn out boys with a thorough knowledge of their 
trades who have devoted but one-half the time 
to learning them necessary to make good work- 
men. If a pupil wished to go higher in his liter- 
ary education in his college at Washington, he 
might at the same time finish his trade there, 
provided instruction was given there in the same 
trades taught in the State schools ; but the great- 
er number of our pupils, like the hearing, are 
compelled to enter upon their life’s work after 
receiving a common education. If. after the ex- 
piration of the period now allowed, they were 
granted the privilege of returning for two more 
sessions for the purpose of devoting their time 
wholly to work in the industrial departments, a 
class of workmen could be turned out more capa- 
ble of competing with the hearing, and they 
would start out with a skill that would be more 
creditable to the schools that educated them. — 
Lone Star Weekly. 



Operatic Performance of Mikado Maid By The Bolton Deaf and Dumb Society. 
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AND NEW YORK NOTES. 

Edited by Alexander L. Pack. 

A T last the much he aided new publication, 
Once a Week, is out and if it can be kept at 
the high standard (from a news point) which 
it has set for itself, it will be a thorough success. 

There is no doubt but what a newspaper for the 
deaf, with writers everywhere, constantly contii- 
buting and making the paper bright and inter- 
esting, would pay, forthe deaf all over would have 
a common interest in it and their subscriptions 
would support it. 

We have now only the Journal, which has a 
good corps of writers, but which leaves a large 
field uncovered. Its weekly letters from the 
college at Washington, Ohio, Chicago, New 
York, St. Louis and Philadelphia, makes it a 
mighty readable paper. The Register , the next 
in point of publicity, has a big hold on the New 
England deaf people and the two or three other 
sections covered it covers well. Unlike the 
Journal, it uses reprint for editorials. 

So, if Once a Week succeeds in staying, it will 
not be because it covers a certain territory but 
because it covers pretty nearly the whole terri- 
tory. 

In one of his announcements Manager Kerney, 
who is not only Manager, but a hustling good 
editorial writer, states that one school paper and 
one school Principal threatened him with crim- 
inal libel proceedings, but the statement does not 
go into details. 

In justice to the other newspapers and to the 
other editors, the Once a Week should openly 
state the source of this unwarranted opposition, 
and this statement might bring out the other 
side, of the story — an always interesting circum- 
stance, this “ other side.” by the way. 

The boldest, and in some respects the best 
feature of the new paper is 1 ‘ The Cineograph , 1 ’ 
edited by Douglas Tilden, an old and valued 
friend of the present writer. Mr. Tilden, when 
he is right, is very, very right, and when he is 
wrong he is “ dead wrong, ” as the current slang 
has it. 

Mr. Tilden ’s creed is (in part) reproduced here- 
with so that those who missed it in the original 
publication may have the opportunity of reading 
his creed. 


Mr. Tieden’s Creed : 

" I believe that I am 
like you, that I am no 
better than you, and 
that, to know you, I 
must look inwardly 
and know myself. ’ ’ 

“ I believe that there 
is such a thing as a 
deaf-mute mind irrecov- 
erably deaf-mute. Once 
a deaf-mute, always a 
deaf-mute. 

“I believe that all 
deaf-mutes are children 
of an arrested mental 
growth. ” 

“ I believe that a 
deaf-mute never was, 
is, or will be, able to 
write. ” 

■•I believe that a 
deaf-mute will never be 
able to fill a great posi- 
tion. ” 

*' I believe that, all 
things being equal, a 
deaf-mute has not a 
ghost of a chance 
alongside of a blind 
man.” 


As I SEE IT : 

That’s a might}- good 
beginning. Some o f 
our “ holier than thou” 
brethren can ponder 
long and well on it. 

There are some that 
prove this is false, but 
there are also white 
elephants. 


True. 


This i s o p e n to 
doubt. , 


Likewise this. 


This i s a positive 
mistake. Mr. Tilden, 
had he been bli nd, 
could never have ac- 
complished what he 
has — unless Mr. Tilden 
makes a very fine d i s- 
tinction as to just what 
a deaf- mute is, I am at 
a loss to understand 


“ I believe that deaf- 
ness is a greater calam- 
ity than blindness.” 

“I believe that the 
only proper vehicle 
through which a deaf- 
mute can best express 
his thoughts is paint- 
ing or sculpture.” 

“ I believe that a 
deaf-mute capable o f 
creating great thoughts 
will appear only once 
in five hundred or one 
thousand years.” 


“I believe that an 
educated deaf-mute is 
anartifical production of 
unnatural systems in- 
vented especially for 
his benefit and that he 
can never be fitted to 
the normal conditions 
of life. 

“ I believe that insti- 
tutions produce incap- 
ables. ” 


“ I believe that it is 
a moral crime for a 
wealthy man to send 
his child to an institu- 
tion for the deaf. ” 


“I believe that the 
women, negroes and 
deaf-mutes are alike in 
one respect — a fondness 
for senseless agitation 
— the women w i t li 
their newspapers, con- 
gresses and petitions 
to prove that they are 
the equal of men, the 
negroes with their 
newspapers, congresses 
and petitions to prove 
that they are the equals 
of the white race, the 
deaf-mutes with their 
newspapers, congresses 
and petitions to prove 
that they are the equals 
of the hearing people. ’ ’ 


“I believe that the 
world will accept the 
women, negroes and 


this chapter of his 
creed. It needs revising. 

I don’t believe that 
Mr. Tilden believes it 
— I know no other deaf 
man who does. 

Further on, as will 
be seen, Mr. Tilden con- 
troverts this in its 
spirit, if not in its ex- 
act sense. 

I believe that deaf- 
mutes who are great in 
any sense of the word, 
exist in the same ra- 
tio, proportionately, 
as great men in the 
world of normal 
people. 

But he has been fit- 
ted. though. 


They do. So do 
Yale, Princeton, Har- 
vard — and Gallaudet, 
and in just as great 
proportions as the 
schools for the deaf do, 
if you consider the per- 
centage that make their 
way alone after their 
battle with the world 
b e g i ns. There is a 
graduate of Oxford run- 
ning an elevator at 
$10.00 per week, here 
in New York. Why 
condemn the great 
English university for 
this instance of a fail- 
ure ? 

This depends. If he 
is pampered and petted 
— "private room and 
private table” and two 
or three fool teachers 
filling his head with 
nonsense — it is a crime, 
but if no account is 
taken of his wealth and 
he is treated just as the 
son of the hod-carrier, 
then it is very, very far 
from a crime. 

This is very farfetch- 
ded, for conventions 
of bodies of deaf people 
have never shown a 
predilection towards 
boasting of being the 
equals of hearing peo- 
ple, tho' by these as- 
semblages they have 
proven beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that 
in spite of their heavy 
handicap they rise sup- 
erior to it and that 
their physical infirm- 
ity is not a bar to their 
progress through a 
world, which for the 
most part is a struggle 
where “everyone must 
look out for himself 
and his Satanic majesty 
take the hindmost.” 

The women, the neg- 
ros and the deaf-mutes 
will do what Mr. Til- 


de a f-m u t e s as its 
equals, when the women 
will have produced a 
Shakespeare, the neg- 
roe a Newton, the 
deaf-mutes a Chris- 
topher Wren.” 


“ I believe that Olof 
Hanson is a worthy ex- 
ample and that the 
next deaf-mute w h o 
has a right to stand 
alongside of him is the 
deaf-mute shoemaker 
who makes the best 
shoes in his village.” 

“I believe that the 
newspapers of, for and 
by the deaf are absolu- 
tely worthless, unless 
their editors would 
rather send a promising 
young deaf-mute t o 
Europe than to contri- 
bute to a deaf-mutes' 
almshouse. ” 

“ I believe that the 
congresses, conven- 
tions or congregations 
of the deaf are produc- 
tive of no good, unless 
their guiding policy is 
founded on the belief 
that it is better to have 
one Humphrey Moore 
than fifty deaf-mute 
clergymen. ” 


den suggests they can 
not. They have come 
pretty close to it al- 
ready. Women are 
just beginning to come 
into their long denied 
rights. It is only less 
than two score years 
since Lincoln freed the 
negroes’ shackles, and 
the deaf have been 
given the benefits of ed- 
ucation so short a time 
that many are living 
who saw the great Gal- 
laudet, the founder of 
the American Deaf- 
Mutes’ Schools. 

Good as to Olof Han- 
son and true, but there 
are many, many others 
on rungs of the ladder 
between Mr. Hanson, 
and the shoemaker. 


That’s good — it’s be- 
ginning at the right 
end. Our deaf people 
have an abnormal view 
of almshouses and re- 
gard one for the deaf as 
about as great a thing 
as has ever happened. 


The congresses of the 
deaf are productive of a 
great deal o f good. 
Their highest worth is 
in that they educate 
hearing people w h o 
have false notions con- 
cerning the deaf. 
They are productive of 
such good fellowships 
and such jolly com- 
radierre as the annual 


gatherings of the 
Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

Many happy marriages are the result of 
conventions, and many a man has been enabled 
to free himself of a feeling of ennui brought 
about by fifty weeks of isolation from his 
fellows. A deaf man never feels his deprivation 
except when he is consantly with the hearing. 

Conventions are a mighty good institution, 
and pretty nearly perfect, too ; they will be still 
nearer when the professional element stop 
monopolizing the honors and share them with 
their fellow toilers. 

Once a Week is going to send five mission- 
aries to Europe — well, if it feels that Europe 
needs them worse than we do, well and good, 
but I hope they will be mighty careful in their 
selection, as there are some of them that we 
would rather see on this side of the big lake. 

In the course of a fine tribute to a deceased 
member of the Board of Directors of a school 
for the deaf, his work “in the great charity” 
(the school for the Deal) was mentioned. 

Now, when Directors of years standing speak 
of such an Institution for the Deaf as a "great 
charity,” what can you expect ofliearing people 
who know nothing at all of these institutions? 

The school mentioned, by the way, is no more 
a charity than Columbia College. Of course, 
it is not necessary to repeat the reasons here, for 
all my readers know full well why it is not a 
charity. 

The school in question is a pay school for the 
deaf. Some one — parent, ward, county, city or 
state, pays for the maintenance of every pupil 
on its rolls. The school is a rich one, thanks to 
munificent patrons, and clever real estate opera- 
tions ; but there is no charity about it, and it is a 
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pity and a shame that its most prominent Direc- 
tors should father such a statement, and that the 
school papers should print it without explana- 
tion or apology. 

At the convention held at St. Paul last sum- 
mer there were, in strong evidence, a few hearing 
principals who showed that their interest in the 
deaf extended beyond the time they are worth so 
much per capita. I want to print their names 
in large “caps.” NOYES, CLARKE. TATE, 
BANGS and JENKINS (S. T). The latter gen- 
tleman, a colored man of pronounced attain- 
ments and commanding appearance, the head of 
the Texas School for the Deaf of his own race, 
came all the way from the Lone Star State and 
took in the convention to learn all he could 
about the deaf, but he was so modest and retir- 
ing in his way that most of the deaf people 
thought that he was a local clergyman wdio was 
attending the sessions out of curiosity. 

It was not until the return of the delegates, on 
the “ Pioneer Limited” from St. Paul to Chicago, 
that the retiring President of the Association, 
Rev. J. M. Koehler, myself and some others, 
learned who he was, and enjoyed conversation 
with him. .Mr. Koehler apologized for not hav- 
ing invited him to the platform, but laughingly 
added that it was Mr. Jenkins' own fault. Mrs. 
Jenkins accompanied him on his trip and she is 
also an expert in the sign language and beloved 
by the pupils and teachft-s in their school at 
Austin. 

We will all join in a testimonial to Mr. Jen- 
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kins if he gets the word Asylum eliminated from 
the official title of his school. 

Only' a few years ago (seven I think) a young 
man, fresh from college entered the Mt. Airy 
school as boy’s supervisor. Of course he was 
destined to become a teacher, but Principal Crou- 
ter saw fit (and wisely it seems) to start him that 
way. 

The next fall found this young man a teacher, 
and a good one too. He attended all thejconven- 
tions, those of the deaf included, for he easily 
showed that he wasn’t an 8.30 A.11.-4 p.m. friend of 
the deaf. He joined the Pennsylvania Associa 
Hon for the advancement of the deaf. 

And as editor of the Mt. Airy World for five 
years, endeared himself to all who enjoyed the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Right here T ought to tell his name 
E A Gruver. 

Just a year ago the Directors of Lexington 
Avenue School for the Deaf in New York looked 
around for a Principal and selected two. One 
was Mr. Gruver, the other Mr. Mitchell. Mr. 
Gruver gave up his work in Philadelphia and 
took up his new field with such determination 
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Peter F. Redington. 

and interest that the Directors again made a 
change, placing Mr. Gruver (who had been 
Principal of the Primary Department) in full 
charge as Principal and Superintendent. Mr. Mit- 
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chell retiring to another field of usefulness in 
which he will be followed with the good wishes 
of many admirers. 

Though the Principal of the most prominent 
Oral School in this country, Mr. Gruver does not 
put his deaf friends who are used to the other 
(and, I think, better) method ill at ease by forc- 
ing them to understand by methods foreign to 
them. 

Mr. Gruver is perhaps the youngest man who 
ever exercised full sway over a large school for the 
Deaf, and it ought to be an object lesson to young 
men entering the profession that single method 
teachers are no longer in vogue. 

Within a year New York and New Jersey have 
reached over into Mt. Airy’s Faculty for School 
Principals. Is the reason because Dr. Crouter 
maintains a double school where all methods are 
used ami teachers made effective in all ? 

Perhaps Once A Week's most cordial reception 
comes from the Deaf-Mutes Journal which ex- 
tends a brotherly hand in a brotherly way. 

Speaking of the Journal reminds me that the 
post of city representative has been abolished, 
and with good reason. 


Recent developments in Greater New York 
show that no one man can satisfactorily fill the 
office of city reporter, and as the Journal is print- 
ed in town items can be as well sent or handed 
to the editor as to the city reporter, and with a 
saving of time. 

Editor Hodgson is a snappy writer and one 
who knows no superior in that line hereabouts, 
and as he attends all the local gatherings, and as 
he has an office staff of quite large proportions he 
can cover the field better than any one else, at the 
same time saving a large outlay for the services 
of a city representative, a considerable item, by 
the way, which can be used in other directions. 

The New Zealand Courier, Honolulu Tribune. 
Sydney (New South Wales) Gazette and Bombay 
(India) Times are all responsible for items convey- 
ing the important information that on April 1 ith 
Messrs. Hodgson, Koehler, Mann and Fox will 
meet at the residence of the latter named gentle- 
man to carry out the ideas of The P'rench Selec- 
tion of American Professional men and women to 
Represent the United States at the Congress of 
the Deaf at Paris in 1900. 

The Rev. J. H. Cloud, in his St. Louis budget 
in the DeaJ-Mutes , Journal tells some caustic 
truthsabout the mrkeupand manner of selection 
of this farcical committee, the only regret is that 
Mr. Cloud did not sign it. 

The American deaf people, though having 
plenty ot resources, have shown no inclination to 
resent the whole offair, except in private. I have 
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no doubt that even the members of the Com- 
mittee themselves feel cheap at the way in which 
the business and working people have been slur- 
red and slighted and there is time yet to make 
amends. 

It is a rather hazy liazyard, but I honestly do» 
not think the Committee hare the courage to ac- 
knowledge that “ there are others. ” 

Perhaps they will, though. 

THE LEAGUE OF ELECT SURDS. 

( Continued from the Feburary number . ) 

Though the League lias only twenty-one mem- 
bers, it has two ex- Presidents of the National 
Association for the Deaf, and two of the Empire 
State Association . The only three New Yorkers 
who went to St. Paul last summer were “Surds,” 
and of the seven present from New York city at 
the Buffalo gathering last summer, five-sevenths 
were members of this order. 

Isaac Newton Soper. 

One single glance at the portrait accompany- 
ing this will serve to tell even the mast casual 
observer that the features are indicative of a good 
man. All that the lineaments of the face shows 
is borne out by the character of the individual 
himself. Mr. Soper is a New Yorker by adop- 
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tion, having settled here twenty years ago, and 
now so thorough- acclimated that he appears as 
one to the Manor born. Mr. Soper takes a great 
interest in Church affairs, and is also an enthus- 
iastic wheelman. While quite a young man he 
married Miss Lizzie Brinck, one of the most 
popular ladies that ever moved in the social cir- 
cles of the deaf. Her early death was mourned 
by hundreds of the deaf who knew her. and Mr. 
Soper has remained single ever since, making 
his home with his wife’s family, who regard him 
with the same affections as they do their own 
sons. 

Peter Francis Redington. 

Mr. Redington 's career began at Liberty, 
Sullivan Co., N. Y. When two years of age he 
had cerebro spinal meningitis which partially de- 
prived him of his hearing. Attended St. 
Joseph’s Institute, Westchester, and Fan wood 
schools. While a child his parents moved to 
New York. He is a painter and decorator in 
Brooklyn and New York city, employed by one 
of the best known painters and decorators in 
Brooklyn. He does a great deal of work on 
public buildings. Mr. Redington was president 
of the Xavier Deaf-Mutes’ Club twice, and a 
member of the "Painter’s and Decorators' 
Union,” "St. Brigid’s Young Men’s Lyceum,” 
"Matthew J. Dowd Association,” "Century 
Gun Club, ” of Dunellen, N. J., and the League 
of Elect Surds. 

Mr. Redington is of a bright, sunny 7 disposition ; 
has so use for tobacco or intoxicating liquors and 
is a most exemplary young man otherwise. He 
rides a wheel — sometimes. 

Arthur C. Bachrach 

was born June ir, 1870, in New York city. He 
was educated at Lexington Avenue School, from 
1878 to 1888 ; was employed in a big silk ribbon 
factory 7 for nine years, and is at present employ- 
ed as a stock clerk with the well-known R. &G. 
Corset Co. Mr. Bachrach belongs to several 
Clubs — “ L-E-S, ” " Deaf-Mutes’ Union League, ” 
League of American Wheelmen.” He was presi- 
dent of the D.M.U.L., and at present is Treasurer 
of that club. He was once a member of the 
M.L.A. 

Mr. Bachrach is a genial, liberal member of 
New York’s silent society and is one of the 
wealthiest, though he makes no display on that 
account, being very democratic in his 
manner. Mr. Bachrach is a member of the 
<" Bachelor’s League. ” The other members are 
Samuel Frankenheim and Henry Kohlman. 

Charles L. Schindler 

was born in Brooklyn May 8th, 1865; attended 
public school when five years old, but in a week 
.got Scarlet fever and lost hearing, but can still 
speak German and English. Went to school at 
Broadway and 44th street when twelve years old; 
left at fifteen years of age to take up the study of 
watch case engraving. Got married at the age of 
seventeen to Miss Martha De Witt, aged sixteen, 
of the same school. She was a sister of the well- 
known lawyer, Henry DeWitt of New York, and 
died in child birth four years later. 

Mr. Schindler then went to Canton, Ohio, and 
worked for Dueber’s Watch Case Co.; from there 
he went to Chicago, then returned to Brooklyn 
and went to his old place where he remained three 
y r ears more, making twelve years at watch case 
and jewelry engraving. Desiring to learn silver 
ware engraving, he went to New England and 
worked for Holmes Edwards, of Bridgeport Conn., 
then went to Hartford and worked for the Wm. 
Roger’s Mfg. Co., where he w 7 as so fortunate as 
to win the hand of Miss Lizzie Weller, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., a graduate of the Hartford school. 
They moved to Newark, N. J., where Mr. Schin- 
dler worked on silver jewelry 7 novelties, remain- 
ing at it for three years, then moved back to his 
birthplace (Brooklyn), working in New York 
until 1895, when he originated the engraving 
plates now being used on ribbon badges. De- 
ciding to go into business for himself, he started 
on a small scale until he took in partnership Mr. 
Alexander Mcllwraith, of Scotland, a graduate 
of Donaldson’s Hospital (School for the deaf in 
Edinburg, Scotland). Mr. Mcllwraith went out 
hustling while Mr. Schindler did the engraving, 
and, in 1897, Mr. Mcllwraith retired as partner, 
and became Mr, Schindler’s travelling represent- 
ative. 


Mr. Schindler is a member of the Impro/ed 
Order of Red Men ; Young Men’s Democratic. 
Club ; League of Elect Surds, Brooklyn Guild of 
Silent Worker, etc. 

Alex, L. Pach. 

The Deaf in Journalism 

PHILIP LORRAINE AXLING 

T HE subject of this sketch, Philip Lorraine 
Axling, was born in Greater New York, 
Borough of Brooklyn, twenty-nine y 7 ears ago, 
and while still in swaddling clothes arrived on the 
prairies of Dakota with his parents. He early- 
showed an inclination to get along with the least 
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restraint from any one, but this inclination did 
not stand him in stead at the moment when it 
might have saved his hearing to him. Between 
the age of six and seven he went and stayed with 
his uncle’s family 7 for weeks and during his 
absence his own family passed through a siege of 
scarlet fever. Returing home one day he decided 
to remain, and three days after he was stricken 
and passed through a period of sickness so 
severe as to cause the physicians to give up hopes 
of saving his life. The disease, however, left him 
on earth, but minus the sense of hearing, though 
he was not deprived of the power of speech. He 
says the change was so gradual that he did not 
realize he was deaf till long after he became 
strong enough to be out in the fresh spring air. 
He seems never to have missed his hearing very 
much, earry-ing on conversation by 7 speech on his 
part and watching the motions of the lips of 
those speaking to him. Of course he did not 
gain much information, but the method served 
his need. 

All the schooling he had received previous to 
becoming deaf w 7 as one month at the country 
school, and for four y 7 ears after losing his hearing 
he received no regular instruction, but made his 
brothers and sisters impart sufficient instruction 
to be able to write a numbers of simple sentences. 
Practically his whole life during these four y 7 ears 
was spent in the open air. summer and winter, 
he having the herding of his father’s stock to 
look after from Spring until Fall. Being away 
from home nearly all the time, returning only 7 in 
the evening, he was thrown a great deal in 
the association with others, and nearly every one 
who became acquainted with him took an interest 
in him, doing for him whatever they- thought 
would amuse or instruct him. In this way he 
learned to take great interest in the affairs of the 
World. 

In the fall of 1881, when eleven years old, he 
was sent to the school for the deaf at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, (then Dakota Territory.) He had 
always desired to go to school, but was not al- 
lowed to attend the country school regularly, 


except the Sunday 7 School classes, in which he 
was as scrupulous regarding attendance and the 
saving of his chromos as the best of the scholars. 
When informed that he would soon be sent away 
to school he was wild to go, and the interval of 
three weeks that elapsed between his first learn- 
ing of it and his actual arrival at Sioux Falls 
seemed ages to him. The school at Sioux Falls 
was then just entering upon its second year, and 
Philip was one of eight or nine pupils then 
present. He made rapid progress and in a short 
time was up with the leader of the class, and 
throughout the nine terms he spent at the school 
he was able to hold his own, often studying for 
a term at a time alone. Mr. James Simpson, super- 
intendent of the school since its beginning, was 
Philip’s teacher during the first half dozen years 
of his life there, and he had but two other regular 
teachers. He took the full course of the school 
and that required by Gallaudet college to admit 
a student to the freshman class, besides pursuing 
special lines of study to a large extent. During 
his last two terms in school he was studying with 
the view of entering Gallaudet college, but gave 
up the idea later and then set in preparing to 
enter the University of South Dakota. For 
consideration of his health and other reasons 
this plan was also given up. 

Philip was one of the first of the pupils in the 
South Dakota school to receive instruction in the 
printing trade, and he graduated in April, 1890, 
instead of June, in order to be able to accept a 
position as foreman in a country 7 newspaper 
office. The Grant Country Review , published at 
Milbauk, South Dakota, by 7 Henry 7 S. Yolk mar, 
now president of the South Dakota Press 
assocation. He remained with the Review for 
several months, when an offer at a higher figure 
per week came to him from the manager of the 
Mandan (North Dakota) Daily Pioneer. He 
accepted and went to Mandan, where he also 
served in the Pioneer office as foreman. A feu- 
months later he found himself in Pierre, South 
Dakota, as foreman in office of a weekly, and he 
had to handle a large proportion of the journal 
printing for the legislature, then in session. He 
was asked by the proprietor of the Democrat , in 
whose office he wasserving, to remain indefinitely 
and become a partner in the business, but 
declined. The following Spring he was back in 
Sioux Phils, and was asked to take charge of one 
of the y 7 ounger classes during the absence of the 
regular teacher, till the close of school. This 
was the beginning of his career as a teacher of 
the deaf. In the fall of the same year he was in 
charge of a regular class in the newly established 
school for thejdeaf at Devils Lake, North Dakota, 
under the superintendency of Mr. A. R. Spear. 
He remained here but one year, being offered and 
accepting a similar position in his Alma Mater 
the next year. 

During his connection with the North Dakota 
school he assisted in establishing the North 
Dakota Banner , and was its editor till he severed 
his connection with the school. Upon assuming 
his duties in the South Dakota school he also 
took up the editorship of the Dakota Advocate, 
on which he had worked while he was a pupil in 
the school. He continued in this capacity until 
the publication of the Advocate was discontinued. 
His newspaper instinct would not permit him to 
remain long out of the harness, so, in 1896, he 
established an agricultural journal for the state, 
calling it Dakota Field and Farm, after the 
Denver Field and Farm , a similar publication on 
which he had worked the previous summer as 
subcription canvasser collector covering the 
country between Denver and LaVeta, Colorudo, 
on his bicycle and having a large number of ex- 
periences that he will never forget. 

Upon the establishing of his newspaper he did 
not relinquish his position as teacher in the 
school at Sioux Falls, but attended to his duties 
as usual and managed the newspaper at the same 
time. The paper was making good headway, 
when he sold out to the Dakota Farmer and re- 
signed his position as teacher to become connected 
with the Dakota Farmer. It was toward the end 
of 1898 that he resigned his position in the school, 
and the Board reluctantly accepted it. During 
his management of Dakota Field and Farm Mr. 
Axling became known throughout the state to a 
considerable extent, and numbered his friends by 7 
the hundred. He felt that in the school-room 
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the field was nairow for him, but lie loved the 
work still. He was glad, however, of an oppor- 
tunity to enter into a wider field of activity. His 
connection with the Dakola Farmer , however, did 
not continue after the preliminary contract with 
the publisher expired, Mr. Axling declining to 
renew the contract. He returned to Sioux Falls 
for a short rest, being on his way to St. Joseph, 
Missouri, where he expected to enter the employ 
oi a fruit journal as their representative on the 
road, but while in Sioux Falls he was asked to 
take charge of the South Dakota State Forum , a 
local weekly' paper. This he did, but only on 
the condition the arrangement was to be tempor- 
ary. He remained on the State Forum as local 
editor and manager for a short time, at one time 
considering the purchase of the business. But 
he had for a long time had a desire to go farther 
west than the prairies of the Dakotas, so, when 
an opportunity presented itself he went to 
Seattle, Washington, where he had secured the 
editorship and management of the mechanical 
department of Ranch and Range, the leading 
agricultural paper issued weekly' west of Chicago 
and north of San Francisco. He has now been 
on Ranch and Range nearly a year and has the 
editorial, mechanical and mailing departments 
under his direct supervision. 

Mr. Axling has traveled considerably and has 
gained such fund of information and large number 
of acquaintances throughout the country, that it 
is always a pleasure for him to tell his associates 
of his experiences. A year before he graduated 
from school his parents left South Dakota and 
settled in Washington State, near the British 
boundary. For five years he did not see them, 
but in 1894 he took a trip to San Francisco and 
went by sea to Seattle, thence for a short visit to 
his parents. The experiences of this trip created 
in him a desire to see more of the world, and at 
every opportunity he has made long trips for 
both pleasure and business. He has alway'S said 
that every' man or woman should make a trip 
somewhere at least once in two years, if not 
oftener, in order to keep out of the rut into 
which a person invariably falls when staying at 
home for any great length of time. 

At the time he was publishing Dakota Field and 
Farm Mr. Axling was a member of the South 
Dakota Press association, and at their session in 
1898 he was selected as one of six delegates to 
the National editorial convention in Portland, 
Oregon, during the following year. Hovewer, 
he was unable to attend and allowed one of the 
alternates to take his place. Mr. Axling believes 
that the enterprising deaf man or woman need 
not feel in the least that on account of his deaf- 
ness he cannot take part in affairs in which the 
hearing have a part, but on the contrary, the 
deaf should associate as much as possible with 
the hearing, for the experience thus gained in 
both the business and social world is of incalcula- 
ble value to them. He has found no difficulty' to 
secure the respectful attention of the hearing 
world, and he has tried to maintain as close an 
association with the hearing as possible, with the 
result that the fact of his being deaf does not 
make such a material difference to him. He 
thinks it is possible for the deaf to keep the mind 
sufficiently alert to make up in a general way for 
the lack of hearing. 

At the convention of the National association 
of the deaf at St. Paul, Minnesota, last summer, 
Mr. Axling was elected second vice-president of 
the association, an honor which came to him 
entirely unsought. He is also on the Executive 
committee, and represents the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific states on the committee of the 
industrial status of the deaf, of which committee 
Mr. Warren Robinson, ofDelavan, Wisconsin, is 
president, and which has before it a problem of 
paramount importance to the deaf of the country. 

We desire to state in this connection that Mr. 
Axling is a regular contributor to the columns 
of the Silent Worker, under the nom deplume of 
“ Nixon," and the sound practical advice which 
he gives cannot but be of benefit to all who read 
his articles. 


Come he slow, or come he fast ; 

It is but Death who conies at last. 

— .1 farmioti. 


jjTf You See Tt fiere, It’s So. I 

$ BY NIXON. 
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T N all my articles in the past contributed to this 
department 1 have striven to show up the 
general principles underlying the building up 
of a business, and what 1 have said has applied 
equally well to the deaf and the hearing. How 
much weight my articles may carry in assisting 
the hundreds of y’oung men now looking forward 
to a business career of some kind I do not know, 
nor will I attempt to make a guess, but I feel 
that, were my y'oung readers to take seriously to 
heart what I have said, which is not different 
from what hundreds, nay, thousands, before me 
have said on the same subject, they will receive 
some good out of a calm consideration of my 
statements. I have tried to tell things from 
personal experience and from close observation 
of conditions as they have existed and to-day' 
exist. But any one’s experience along any line 
is extremely limited, as this life is all too short 
and we find ourselves looking over the verge of 
the grave before we can say that we have had 
sufficient experience in this world to permit of 
our setting up as advisers to the coming genera- 
tion and expect our every statement to be accept- 
ed as the truth. We must needs take the ex- 
perience of others and try' to shape our own care- 
ers after the best examples we see all around us. 
Right here I want to say that, were we to take the 
experience of others more seriously', we might 
avoid the many pitfalls before us and make more 
of a success in life. However, it is a natural law 
that we all want experience of our own — and 
must have it, even at the risk of falling into the 
flame, as is said of the moth around the candle, 

* * * 

Here, then, must lie some reason for the pro- 
pensity’ of humanity' to rush headlong into affairs 
entailing the loss of money and probably the 
wreck of a promising man. Whoever decides to 
go into business must be reasonably sure he 
knows what he is about and that he has the 
ability and the sagacity, coupled with sufficient 
experience, to conduct it successfully. It might 
be interesting to note in this connection that 
during 1890 the number of business failures in 
the United States and Canada due to a lack of 
business judgment was greater than from any 
other one cause. In the United States the failures 
due to this cause were 34.6 per cent, of the total 
number, and in Canada they were 74 per cent. 
Bradstreet’s is authority for this, but it does not 
use the words : Lack of business judgment. It 
calls it lack of capital, which is the same as lack 
of business judgment. A man going into busi- 
ness may possibly succeed without capital, but 
as a general thing he will fail. This does not 
imply that he must have a pile of money ready to 
carry' on his business, but that when he starts in 
he must know where he will get the money' to 
conduct the busines till such time as it yields 
sufficient revenue to be independent of outside 
capital. What constitutes good business judg- 
ment was defined to an extent in my last article. 
It will not do for any one to attempt to carry on 
a business without having the resources with 
which to meet all bills promptly, whatever these 
resources may be and however secured, and back 
of this important consideration must lie the 
man’s integrity and honesty of purpose. 

k * *' 

I have said before that a man may be most 
successful along those lines of work for which he 
has the greatest aptitude. It is important, there- 
fore, that the young man learning a trade should 
be certain that he has the proper inclination for 
his chosen work. This is the age of the special- 
ist, and each man must be more intensively ex- 
pert in one line today that was required of our 
fathers. Still, it is not necessary, nor is it right, 
that each man must fit himself for only one line 
of work and expect employment continually at it. 
The man who entertains such ideas to the exclu- 
sion of broader and more conservative ones will 
sooner or later come to grief, as we are in a chang- 
ing world. It is better to have the ability to put 
one’s hand at almost anything, though following 
one line or two almost exclusively. With the 
man in business, who has an establishment to 


look after and in which there are many details 
with which he must be thoroughly familiar, the 
ability to do a variety of things well is a neces- 
sity, for he must be able to tell whether or not 
the workmen in each department of his business 
are doing their work properly. There lias just 
come to my notice an illustration 01 most of these 
statements that is too good to pass by. I have 
been reading in a recent number of The State, a 
journal of northwest literature and review, the 
account of the launch of the Sehome, ■■ first born 
of Secelichtel, ” the launching taking place at 
New Whatcom, Washington, as the old year 
was in the throes of death. 

* * * 

The Sehome is the first sailing vessel built on 
the North Pacific coast, and one element of its 
building was that every foot of lumber in its 
construction came from within the boundaries of 
Wathcom county, the county of Washington 
state most famous for its forests of giant firs. 
Being the first sailing ship thus constructed on 
the coast named, barring the many smaller craft, 
the vessel is entitled to the cognomen of " the 
firstborn of Secelichtel," this being the Indian 
name for the far famed Bellingham Bay. Another 
important and intersting feature in the construc- 
tion of the Sehome is found in the fact that its 
designer and superintendent of construction was 
Charles E. Fulton. When the Clermont steam- 
ed up and down the Hudson who would have 
thought that in less than one hundred years from 
the time the first Fulton started his steam craft 
one of his direct descendants would design and 
build on the shores of Secelichtel a vessel two 
hundred feet long, with thirty-eight and one-half 
feet beam, to be propelled by the very power 
which the Clermont was designed to supersede ? 

Yet such has happened, and the man who will og 
down in history on the Pacific coast as the elder 
Fulton did on the Altantic seaboard is Charles E. 
Fulton, but twenty-eight years old. Fulton, the 
younger, according to The State , has proved his 
constructive ability by' the designing and build- 
ing of this modern ship which represents the 
most approved methods and ideas of marine arch- 
itecture. His design of the Sehome, our author- 
ity says, was practically p- rfect. not a line nor a 
bolt being changed on h , and not an hour’s 
work was out through an e.ror of design. 

* * * 

That such a young man should have the ability' 
to undertake the work and carry it out so success- 
fully is the highest compliment to his ability in 
the line of work he has chosen . From Mr. Fulton 
himself we know that he has spent much time 
and taken the greatest pains with the view to 
perfecting himself in his line of work. "All 
shipbuilding. ” he says, "is nothing more nor less, 
than geometry and mathematics. If the figures, 
of a ship’s designer are correct the vessel must fit ; 
constiuction is the test. A shipwright's appren- 
tice must continually work out in wood small 
designs from his books and authorities on con- 
struction, and then put them together to see if his 
mathematics and geometry are correct. Only in 
that way is it possible to gain a reputation for 
being a practical, competent builder. ” There is 
a great deal in these few words of Mr. Fulton’s 
for the consideration of my young readers. 

A French inventor has combined the telephone 
and the phonograph in such a manner that 
messages may be received on a wax tablet when 
no one is at hand to answer the call, and subse- 
quently reproduced on the phonograph. This 
suggests the possibility of some such receiving 
arrangement that would enable the deaf— at least 
that portion who can talk — to make use of the 
telephone. 

Prof. Asa Gray’s teleautograph would be the 
very thing for the deaf if used in connection with 
the telephone. For the benefit of those of our 
readers who may not be familiar with this in- 
strument we will state that the message written 
at one end of the wire is reproduced automatic- 
ally just as written at the other end. When first 
brought out a test of the system was made in 
Lexington but while it worked all right it was 
found that business men disliked the bother of 
writing and preferred to use the telephone. Its 
failure to "take" with the public is cause for 
regret to the deaf to whose needs it is so well 
adapted. — Kentucky Standard. 
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EDITCTRIAL. 

The bright little magazine that 
the eye comes to us this month in res- 
plendent lemon-colored cover 
and under the title of “The Eye” is a marked 
improvement upon its two predecessors. Its 
leading article is on Linnie Haguewood, whom 
it calls the Helen Keller of the West. Linnie 
may be all of this in some respects, but intellec- 
tually she has a thing or two to learn before she 
attains the high mark. Bro. Maitland gives 
good advice when he says in large capitals 
“Never walk on the rail-road track.” It is ad- 
vice that never was followed and never will be by 
the average deaf person, for to him the rail-road 
is the only road leading to Rome ; but the advice 
is good just the same. The price of The Eye 
is thirty cents for the whole year, which makes 
it the cheapest thing in its line, and it is worth 
the money. 


In matters of moment, little and 
SELF great, during the current year 

GOVERNMENT. there have been called into the 
counsels of the Superintendent 
five of the large boys and as many of the large 
girls, each of whom was asked for an expression 
of opinion, and the united opinion of these has 
had the greatest weight in shaping the general 
government and affairs of the pupils during the 
term. They were appointed “ officers” upon the 
opening of school, and besides their legislative 
prerogatives they have furnished most material 
assistance in the execution of the laws govern- 
ing the little ones in school, work-room and play- 
ground. They are the average boy and girl, 
quite as much in love with life and as full of 
frolic as the usual child, but the responsibility 
imposed by their appointment has quite trans- 
mogrified them, and from half-reckless hoydens 
they have become pupils that have exercised a 
most excellent control and had a most beneficent 
influence generally upon all of their little fellows. 
Compelled to be stern at times, they were never 
unduly severe; called in to judge upon matters 


ever recurring, they seldom erred ; ever present 
among the others, their example and advice was 
always available, and owing to the distinguish- 
ed honor that had been thrust upon them, it has 
been simply impossible for them to commit any 
breach of discipline themselves ; so that they 
have been at all times a well-nigh unmixed good. 
In but a single instance was there a variance 
between the Superintendent and the male ele- 
ment of the official corps; this was in the matter 
of foot-ball, the former standing quite alone in 
his opposition to it. It took him days to collect 
his authorities and he had to exercise all his 
persuasiveness, and it was not until he allowed 
a game, that almost ended in a riot and resulted 
in innumerable bruises, that they finally relin- 
quished their wish and turned their attention to 
basket-ball and the gymnasium for recreation 
and exercise. But, as a rule, there was uniform- 
ity in sentiment, uniformity in judgment and an 
entente cordiale between Superintendent and officer 
and officer and pupil that conduced greatly to 
the well-being of the school . We understand that 
there are other schools where this system of ap- 
pointing officers among the pupils exists. We 
would like to have their testimony in regard to the 
working of the plan. While it is doubtful whe- 
ther there are any in which it has been more pro- 
lific of good on the whole, than with us, we know 
there is little so absloutely good that it cannot be 
improved upon, and we would like, during the 
coming term, to make perfect the scheme. 


The fifth of April was much 
not down like the other days of the month 
jn The bills, with us, unlike them only in 
this that the Superintendent 
then quietly passed one of the mile stones on his 
journey of life and took up the burdens of another 
yea" . He began the day with his usual Thursday 
talk on current events, had told of Admiral 
Dewey ’s willingness to serve the people of his 
great country as their President tor a term or two 
if thej- insisted upon it, had outlined the journey 
of Queen Victoria to Dublin and given the parti- 
culars of her reception there, and was just enter- 
ing upon the circumstances of the attempted 
assassination of the Prince of Wales in Brussels, 
when the door of the chapel was flung rudely 
open and there filed in a trio of big boys each 
bearing a weight of something that Mr. Walker 
at first mistook for books. It was not books, 
however, as all speedily learned. The procession 
marched straight up the aisle and, all unmindful 
of the fact that the lecture was still going on, 
paused solemnly in front of the lecturer. All 
eyes had by this time become centered upon the 
procession, and it was discoverd that the leader 
held in his hands a large and handsome marble 
clock with rich brass mountings, the boy beside 
him carried a gilt figure of a man with a lariat 
mounted upon a horse to serve asan ornament for 
the clock, and the third of the boys held in his 
hands a splendid specimen of a rubber plant. 
Then came presentation speeches, and congratula- 
tions so kindly and effusive that Mr. Walker has 
scarce yet recovered his old time poise. The gifts 
are themselves very beautiful, the sentiment 
that occompanied them something he will never 
forget. Some one has said that the deaf are un- 
grateful. It would be iiard to convince Mr. 
Walker of this, especially in the light of the fact 
that he already has on his shelves a fine clock 
and numerous volumes of the standard authors 
and in his wardrobe a handsome gold-headed 
cane the gifts of his deaf friends. 



It was an unwise dog that, 
there’s many crossing a plank over a stream, 
A slip, thought it saw another with a 
piece of meat in its mouth in the 
water, and in attemping to add the dinner below 
to its own lost that which it had. It is not the 
sole instance, though, in which the shadow has 
been mistaken for the substance, and the higher 
the intelligence, the stronger the disposition is, 
frequently, to leave the bird in the hand for the 
two in the bush. Only recently a school for the 
deaf with a couple of hundred thousand good 
dollars coin of the realm, placed by the legisla- 
ture in its very hands, abandoned them for what 
it thought was two hundred and sixty thousand- 
and got nothing. The difference was, it is quite 
true, essential for the carrying out of the archi- 
tect’s plans, but these plans could have been modi- 
fied and the amount granted would have gone quite 
a long way towards a new and handsome build- 
ing. It will be but a matter of a few months, 
however, for the state is thoroughly aroused to 
the needs of its deaf, and the next meeting of its 
legislature will doubtless make the required 
provision . 


Probably the most ambitious ef- 
OL'R new fort in the way of a newspaper for 
weekly the deaf, that has ever been made 
in this country, is that now mater- 
ializing in the hands of Mr. Kearney in the form 
of Once A Week. So much was promised that 
the doubting Thomases and not a few others 
wagged their heads and looked askance, but it 
must be confessed that the promises have largely 
been kept, and we think we ma / safely say that 
in the initial issue there is embodied as much of 
interest to the class as was ever contained in a 
single issue of any paper of the kind heretofore 
presented to them. It is clean, clear cut, concise, 
and without vituperation, and seems to have had 
the faculty withal of taking from the deaf world 
all the real meat of the times to lay before its 
readers. Its staff is composed of the very best 
material, its proprietor has the wherewithal that 
makes the mare and the newspaper go, and if it 
is possible for a paper with its particular aim to 
succeed, and we think it is, Once A Week will be 
a success. 


The State Convention. 

Through the kindness of Superintendent Walk- 
er the next meeting of the deaf of Newjersey will 
be held at the New Jersey School for the Deaf on 
May 30th, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may come 
before the convention. No extended program is 
contemplated, but the meeting of friends and the 
renewal of old acquaintances it is hoped will be 
one of the most enjoyable parts of the meeting, 
and there will be an apportunity for games of 
base-ball, basket-ball and other competitions 
with the school teams. 


We often praise the evening clouds, 

And tints so gay and bold, 

But seldom tliink upon our God, 

Who tinged these clouds with gold. 

— The Setting Sun. 


The Western Pennsylvania Institution has 
forty-eight boys and forty-three girls now, and 
expect ten more within a week. The kindergar- 
ten building will be finished about the first of 
May, and then all the pupils who have returned 
will be put there, and the shop and the printing 
office, which have been occupied as dormitory 
and trunk room for the boys since the school re- 
opened will he partitioned into school-rooms. 
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School and City 

The harbingers of Spring are already manifest 
in the shape of Easter bonnets and dresses. 

Little Miss Alexander is most proud of her 
hair , as indeed she has every reason to be. 

Strange to say the children esteem it an espe- 
cial pleasure to go to the dentist. 

All were glad to see Miles Sweeney on his re- 
turn to school a few days ago. 

Miss Conger spent a few days with her mother 
in Elizabeth last month. 

When the warm weather begins the practice 
work in the gymnasium will be discontinued. 

Dr. Koehler was in Trenton last month and 
expects to be in the city again soon. 

Allie Leary, who is an excellent gymnast, some- 
how sprained her ankle the other day in the 
gymnasium playing basket-ball. 

The lawns have been carefully rolled by Mr. 
Newcomb and promise to be handsomer than 
-ever, this year. 

Miss Gifford, of Trenton, was the guest of Miss 
Adams, the night “ Maude Adams” was in the 
city. 

The boys have an inordinate love for the news- 
papers, and little escapes them in the way of cur- 
rent events. 

Arthur Smith says he is going to make the 
best printer in the department, and with this in 
view he is bound to succeed. 

Louisa Daberkow wears a smiling face in all 
kinds of weather and that is the reason she is 
such a little favorite. 

Eldon Walker spent his Easter vacation with 
his grandparents in Philadelphia. Eldon had a 
vacation of ten days, beginning the 6th. 

Theodore Eggert has the soberest little face of 
any boy we have, and yet no one enjoys a bit of 
fun more than master Theodore. 

Mrs. Howell, formerly Miss Yard, called on 
the Misses Bilbee last month. Her friends took 
this opportunity of showering their congratula- 
tions on her. 

Owing to poor health, Miss Tilson has been 
confined to her home for sometime past. We 
trust the change of weather now at hand will 
bring about a speedy recovery. 

Several received invitations from the Direc- 
tors of the Broad Street National Bank to inspect 
their new possessions, March 27, which is one of 
the finest and handsomest buildings in the city. 

Idella Fox’s father called to see her last month 
and he is well pleased with the progress she has 
made. Idella is one of our brighest and best 
behaved girls. 

Henry and Jacob Herbst expected their mo- 
ther Easter with a full complement of Easter 
eggs and all sorts of ‘ 1 goodies, ’ ’ and were not dis- 
appointed. 

Mr. Robert Maynard, a former supervisor of 
the boys here, spent a few days early in April 
visiting the school and old acquaintances. He 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Porter. 

Mr. Raymond Burdsall, of Point Pleasant, 
N. J., has secured a good job in this city. He is 
employed by an electrical contractor, and expects 
to remain in Trenton permanently. 

Gussie Matzart surprised the boys and girls by 
turning up unexpectedly on the nth inst. He 
was taking advantage of a “strike” in New- 
ark to come down for a little visit. He has been 
employed by the Singer Sewing Machine Mfg. Co. 

Maude Adams played in “ The Little Minister” 
in Trenton April 3rd. There was a grand rush 
for seats at the opening, and the sale only lasted 


a few hours. The school was well represented 
at the play. 

Lillie Shaw's mother will stop off to see her 
when she starts to Chicago, which will be in a 
week or two. Mrs. Shaw expects to make an ex- 
tended visit with a daughter of hers in the Wind}' 
City. 

Theresa Smith has had a painful siege with her 
teeth for some time past, so she concluded to go 
home to have them treated. She left us the first 
Monday of the month and will not be with us 
again until after Easter. 

Much of the neat appearance of our front is 
due to the efforts of Chas. Jones, Esq. Charley 
seems to have a great fondness for work of all 
kinds, and is never so happy as when doing 
something useful. 

Little Miles Sweeny has been out of school 
three weeks suffering from an abscess. Miles is 
missed both by his teachers and schoolmates for 
his early wit is always eager to respond to every 
call. 

The children have been Invulnerables this 
year, but members of the household and faculty 
have not fared so well. Mrs. Walker is now able 
to be around, and Mr. Lloyd and Miss Hall are 
convalescing from an attack of the grip. 

There are few who are making more rapid 
progress in their work, in either the intellectual 
or industrial department than Minnie Walsh. 
By the way, the Passaic papers all reach us daily 
through the courtesy of Minnie’s papa. 

Jennie Schweiger’s cousin was married last 
month and Jennie was very much disappointed 
that she hadn’t known of it in time to attend. 
Never mind, Jennie, there will be other weddings 
later on ! 

George Morris was thrown out of a position in 
the city sometime ago, and thinking he could do 
better in a wider field he went to Newark, but was 
unsuccessful there so he returned ver}’ much de- 
pressed. However, he has now secured a position 
in a furniture factory in the city. ‘ 

What a cruel joke Ethel Collin's classmates 
played on heron her birthday ! We can almost 
see the face beaming with joy until the box was 
opened, and oh ! how it became transfixed with 
horror when it saw the contents of tin-cans and 
rocks. 

The last reunion was held March 31st, and 
from all accounts it was the most enjoyable one 
of the season. Several comedies were given by 
the older pupils. The drumming up of recruits 
among the hoboes and drilling them was a most 
laughable affair. 

Aaron Simon and two of his friends, Henry 
Herbst and Charlie Schlipp, spent the afternoon 
of the 1st with his aunt, Mrs. Morton. On their 
way home they stopped at the Reel-house and 
were shown through. They were very much 
flattered by the courteous attention that was 
shown them. 

The little contingent, consisting of Julius 
Aaron, Effie Kraski, Idele Fox, Roy Townsend, 
Azzariti, Puglise, Jacob Lowe, Gussie Theile, 
Edna Van Wagoner, Aaron Simon, Sadie Daly, 
Louisa Daberkow, Lizzie Weeks, Julius Kicker, 
Otto Reinke, and Carrie Christopher, that went 
home on Easter, all returned with commendable 
promptitude. 

At the neighboring confectionery stores Easter 
candy eggs of unusual size are raffled off. The 
unsophisticated child invests penny after penny 
trying to coin the lucky number which has prev- 
iously been laida side until the numbers are near- 
ly exhausted. One child suspecting there might 
be some trickery threw down 35 cents — the num- 
ber of tickets to be sold — and demanded the 
coveted egg or exposure. The confectioner had 
met her Waterloo, so she handed over the egg 
without further comment. 


Sporting Notes. 

BY J. HENRY REES. 

Basketball. 

After a successful season of basketball, we 
played our last game with the Crossley A. C. 
and defeated them by a score of 16 to 7, after a fast 
and exciting contest. The boys who are worthy 
of honorable mention for their clever and 
scientific playing during the season are: George 
Wainwright, Julius Kickers, David Powell, 
Charles Timm, and William Benuison, of the 
first team. These young men made a remarka- 
bly fine showing during the season. Those 
worthy of honorable mention in the second team, 
are: William Waterbury, Walter Jackson, Frank 
Wilson, and Irvine Boileau. These young men, 
did some very fine playing, and accomplished 
many tricks at different intervals. Frank Wilson, 
centre, for the second team, during the forepart 
of the season, made a poor showing, but a few 
months before the season closed, he learned al- 
most thoroughly the art of basketball. Basket- 
ball held its own remarkably well up to April 2nd 
when the season expired. 

Carom. 

The boys have ended their season. The fol- 
lowing team are the champions : Wainwright, 
Rees, and Jackson. Our second team is compos- 
ed of Kickers, Boileau. and Waterbury. Some 
of the scores made in different games are as fol- 
lows : 

Rees, 9; Wainwright 10; Waterbury 4; Boileau, 
o; Kickers, o; Boileau, 2; Bremmerman, 3; 
Powell, 9; Timm, 6; Bennison, o. The highest 
score was made by Wainwright. 

Base Ball. 

The season of baseball has at last begun but 
our suits ordered long since in New York have 
not yet materialized. 

On Saturday afternoon, April 7th. our sporting 
editor Rees, during a practice game, thought he 
would try r a hand in the game, and if he continues 
to handle the pig-skin with such skill, no doubt 
they will give him a position on the first team as 
bat-minder. 

Brady, or alleged “John L. Sullivan, ” of the 
second team, is an expert twirler, and if Jackson 
is not careful, his rival will be after his position 
on the first team. 

William Waterbury, has earned for himself a 
name, and without a doubt he is an all-around 
athlete. Gymnastic Instructor, B. H. Sharp, is 
responsible for his good work, and that of many 
others. Could the boys develop their muscles 
as professor Sharp, they would feel proud. 

Another growing fellow whom we can reccom- 
mend as an all-around athlete is David Powell, 
the wonderful manipulator of the stick, on the 
first team. Our anticipations of a good base- 
ball team are exceptionally bright. We are now 
contemplating a game with the Y.M.C.A., so as 
to enable ourselves an opportunity of trying our 
skill as batsmen, in driving out Nori Hudson's 
famous curves. 

We also expect to arrange a series of games 
with the Y.M.C.L. base-ball team, and try to 
administer them defeat as they did to ns in 
basket-ball. 

William Bennison, the star forward of our first 
basket-ball team, will be with us on the grid-iron 
this season, and with his skill we ought to be 
able to accomplish something. We will have 
many difficulties to contend with this season, 
but by constant pratice we can bring forth good 
results. 

Charlie Breminerman, during our recent prac- 
tice games, has made a remarkably fine showing 
behind the stick, so lias Wainwright. 

Eldon Walker, professor Walker's son, can be 
seen on the field during all practice games dis- 
playing his skill as a base-ball player. 

We are contemplating the organization of a 
tennis team. George Wainwright, Julius Kickers, 
Charles Timm, and William Bennison, will be 
the participants. 

Julius Kickers has now accepted a position on 
the first team, as centre-field. In a practice 
game on Saturday, April 15th, be made a fine 
showing. 
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9. Where is the nearest blacksmith shop ? 

10. What is a horse good for ? 

1 1. What is a female horse called ? 

12. What is a team of horses ? 

13. Name some parts of the harness. 

Ivxerclse Papers for Intermediate Grades 


1. Do you go to church on Sunday ? 

2. Where do you sit ? 

3. What church do you attend ? 

4. Where is it? 

5. Who is the pastor ? 

6 . Who is the sexton ? 

7. Have 3'ou ever been baptized ? 

8. Why are people baptized ? 

9. Are the pews numbered ? 

10. Are there book-racks in the pews ? 

1 1 . Where is the choir ? 

12. Do you partake of the communion ? 

13. Can you hear the music ? 

14. When does the service begin ? 

VIII. 

1. Do you prefer eggs hard-boiled or soft- 
boiled ? 

2. Did you ever take dinner or tea with your 
teaclier ? 

3. Do you take tea or coffee? 

4. How do you take your coffee ? 

5. Do you prefer meat rare or well-done ? 

6. Which do you prefer, tops or marbles ? 

7. Have you been to Philadelphia ? 


School - Room 

Conducted by R. B. Lloyd , A.B. 


1. How do you do? 

2. What time did you go to bed last night ? 

3. What time did you get up this morning? 

4. What arc you going to do after dinner ? 

5. Would you like to go a fishing ? 

6. Are there any good places to fish herabouts ? 

7. What kind of bait do you use? 

8. Did you ever troll ? 


It is a good plan to pick up a word now and 
then and show by actions its various uses. Take 
the words tie and turn, for instance, and go 
through all the performances 3 ou can think of 
with a piece of string or a handkerchief and let the 
pupils describe your actions in words. The fol- 
lowing are some of the sentences resultiug : 

TIE. 

1. You tied the string round your waist. 

2. Yon tied a handkerchief round your neck. 

3. You tied a handkerchief over Annie’s eyes. 

4. You tied Ruts to the door-knob with a piece 
of twine. 

5. You tied John’s bauds together with your 
handkerchief? 

6. You tied two chairs together with a string. 

TURN. 

x. Y'ou turned your head. 

2. You turned around. 

3. You turned the leaves of a book. 

4. You turned your pocket inside out. 

5. Y r ou turned the basket upside down. 

6. You turned the table around. 

7. You turned your face to the wall. 

8. You turned up 3'our nose. 

Common Thiii|rs. 


1. Who is your teacher ? 

2. Where does she live ? 

3. What is the color of her hair ? 

4. Is she tall or short ? 

5. Can she hear ? 

6. Can she make sings? 

7. Would you like to be a teacher ? 

8. What is her address ? 


1 . Where were you born ? 

2. When were }-ou born ? 

3. How did 3'ou lose your hearing ? 

4. When did 3'ou come to school ? 

5. How long have you been here ? 

6. How many brothers and sisters have 

7. Are ain- of them deaf? 

8. Are 3 r our parents living? 


1. What is a dog covered with ? 

2. What does he eat ? 

3. What is a baby dog called? 

4. Can you hear a dog bark ? 

5. Were you ever bitten by a dog ? 

6. Have 3'ou a dog ? 

7. Name five kinds of dog ? 

8. Which is the largest and which is the smal- 
lest breed of dogs ? 

9. Of what use are dogs ? 

10. What is a good dog worth ? 

11. What is a dog’s little house called ? 

12. What breed of dogs is famous for catching 
rats ? 

13. What kind of dog has Mr. Burd ? 

14. What kind of dog do 3'ou like best ? 

Compositions. 

the cat. 


1. Who sits with you? 

2. Who sits behind you ? 

3. Who sits in front of you ? 

4. Which wa3 - do you face ? 

5. On which side of the room do you sit ? 

6. On which side of the building is the room ? 

7. How far are you from the door ? 

8. Have \'ou a desk all to yourself? 

9. Who shares it with you ? 

10. What are the school-hours? 

11. What is the dinner hour? 

12. Wliatdovou study? 


1 . What does this bottle contain ? 

2. From what plants is sugar obtained ? 

3. Where does sugar-cane grow ? 

4. Where do we bu3' sugar ? 

5. Which costs the more, brown sugar, granu. 
lated sugar, powdered sugar or loaf sugar ? 

6. How much does it cost a pound ? 

7. What becomes of sugar when 3'ou put it in 
tea or coffee ? 

8. How do we bu> T sugar? 

9. How do grocers bu3' it? 

10. How much sugar do\ T ouput in your coffee ? 

11. Which state raises the most sugar-cane? 

12. What county sends us more sugar than 
any other ? 


1. What is your full name? 

2. Where were you born ? 

3. Were you born deaf? 

4. Have 3'ou been vaccinated ? 

5. Have you had the small-pox, typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever or brain fever ? 

6. Where was you father born ? 

7. What is his occupation ? 

S. How many brothers and sisters have you ? 

9. To what church do your parents belong ? 

10. Who is 3'our doctor ? 
n. What is 3 r our father’s address ? 

12. In what kind of house do 3'ou live ? 

VI. 

1. V hat trade are 3 - ou learning ? 

2. W 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 hat wages do you expect ? 

3. What will you charge for half soling and 
heeling ? 

4. How long will it take you to do such a job ? 

5. V hat kind of leather is best for the uppers 
of men ’s shoes ? 

6. What kind is best for soles? 

7. How is sole-leather sold ? 

8. What does it cost ? 

9. How much profit can 3'ou make on a side of 
sole-leather ? 

10. What will 3’ou charge for patching? 

11, Write an order for $25 worth of hemlock 
leather delivered by freight to your station ? 


1 . What book have 3’ou ? 

2. Who are the publishers ? 

3. Where is it published ? 

4. Who is the author? 

5. How man 3' pages has it ? 

6. Is it bound in paper or cloth ? 

7. How large is it ? 

8. How much do 3'ou think it weighs ? 

9. Are any of the leaves dog-eared ? 

10. What is its condition, — is it very 
poor, ragged, torn, or new'? 

11. Whit was it worth w'hen new ? 

12. What is it worth now ? 

13. How did 3'ou come by it ? 

14. To whom does it belong ? 


1. What is a horse covered with ? 

2. What kind of tail has he? 

3. Are his hoofs cloven or solid? 

4. What kind of iron are his shoes made of? 

5. Wh3 r does he wear them ? 

6. How are thtry fastened to his feet ? 

7. Where can 3'ou get a horse shod ? 

8. What does the smith charge for shoeing a 
horse ? 
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and peculiar needs. And herein the Socratic 
method is a great boon, indeed, I always encour- 
age my pupils to ask questions and to talk on 
any subject. In this way a variety of subjects are 
brought up, from the homeliest to the most sub- 
lime and sometimes the nature of the questions 
and talks I listen to are such, that I often marvel 
at the beautiful sentiments, the powerful imagin- 
ations and thinking faculties of the deaf. 

One Sunday, the lesson was of peculiar interest 
to the scholars, being about the blind man whose 
sight our Lord so graciously restored. During 
the recitation, I observed that one of the boys 
was deep in thought, and I inquired the cause. 

“I wish,” he said with an indercribable 
pathos that went straight to my heart, — “ I wish 
Jesus was now on earth so that I might go to 
Him and ask Him to restore my hearing like He 
restored the blind man’s sight.” This reminded 
of the lines: 


Types of Children of Deaf Parents 


Deaf (Domett ana Cbeir (Dork 


BY MISS HYPATIA BOYD 


Persons desiring- questions answered in this Department 
should send to 1046 National Ave., Milwaukee. Wis. 


DEAF WOMEN AS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


“My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” 2. Cor. 12:9, 

A LTHOUGH I have consulted a number of 
the best authorities, I have not as yet suc- 
ceeded in coming across sketches of deaf 
women who are not connected with the faculties 
of schools for the deaf, and who are actively en- 
gaged in Sunday-school work among the deaf. 
My impression is that there are a number of deaf 
women, here and there, who conduct Sunday- 
school classes and I would regard it as a great 
favor if they would kindly send me, not only 
their names and addresses, but also an account 
of their mission work. In the meantime, it may 
be pardonable, for want of outside material, to 
treat the subject from my own experiences. 

In the winter of 1898, I invited a number of 
young deaf people of various denominations to 
meet ; t my house, with the results that I organ- 
ized a deaf Sunday-school. For a month, meet- 
ings were held at my home, but as it was found 
impracticable for my pupils to make the long 
journey required, we were tendered the use of the 
attractive parlors, of a centrally located, uptown 
church. There meetings have been held every 
alternate Sunday (except during my absence from 
the city last summer) and as time goes on, I be- 
come more and more in love with the work, and 
think it one especially suited to deaf women who 
would'be glad to devote their Sundays in further- 
ing the spiritual welfare of their fellow-sufferers. 

I feel that the deaf need more spiritual advant- 
ages, than is accorded them at present, and I 
tried to aw T aken interest in the subject, by prepar- 
ing a paper, “ Sunday School Instruction for the 
Deaf,” which was read at the convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf held in St. Paul 
last July. As this paper fully describes my 
work as a Sunday-school teacher, I subjoin it 
herewith, and if it should encourage the organiz- 
ation of more deaf Sunday-schools, as well as the 
installation of more deaf ministers and mission- 
aries, I will feel that the subject is being given 
the desired consideration. And truly, the subject 
of the spiritual welfare of the deaf should be 
given our best thoughts in increasing the field 
where so much good has been done and waits to 
be done. 

While I fully believe that the theme which I 
have chosen would receive the required adequate 
treatment bj’ some of our distinguished deaf min- 
isters, "y^t I hope it may be pardonable for one in 
my position to take up the subject of Sunday- 
school Instruction for the Deaf, especially as it 
concerns a work which lies nearest to my heart. 

According to the last census there are at pre- 
sent more than 50,000 deaf persons in the United 
States, and of this vast number, but a small per- 
centage (not including those still in school) en- 
joy the unspeakably blessed privilege of hearing 
sermons in the sign-language, or the pleasure of 
having a churcli-home of their own. And to 
what can we attribute this want of spiritual ad- 
vantages ? It is undoubtedly due to various 
causes, chief among which is the need of more 
deaf ministers and more deaf missionaries or 
Sunday-school instructors. The deaf, them- 
selves, envince marked aptitude and longings of 
the soul for spiritual inspiration and nourish- 
ment, and this characteristic attitude is but na- 
tural in afflicted persons. Such a conclusion is 
borne out by the fact that our God afflicts His 
creatures for spiritual purposes. Afflictions cause 
sufferings which prepare us for the reception of 
God’s Word, and as a consequence, our charac- 
ters are gradually formed, strengthened and 
broadened according to the Christ-like ideal, and 
at the same time without knowing it, an afflicted 
person is often instrumental in shaping the 
characters of others by reason of his or her silent, 
and modest example. But this is not all the 
compensation granted the sufferer of a torment- 


Silent Worker Eng. 

George and Sadie Penrose. 


Both these children are deaf-mutes and are attending 
the New Jersey School. George is in the Printing: De- 
patrment and sets type for the Silent Worker Sadie 
is in the Kindergarten Department. 


“ I think when I read the sweet story of old 
How when Jesus was here among men 
He took little children like lambs to his/old, 
I should like to have been with Him then. 


ing thorn in the flesh, whatever that thorn may 
be. As Burns said : 

“Maybe Thou lets this fleshy thorn, 

Beset thy servant e’en and morn 

I.est he owre high and proud should turn.” 

And again, as Seneca said, “the good things 
that belong to adversity are to be admired,” for 
who does not feel an indescribable fascination and 
elevation in the presence of a quickened mind 
and soul, which came to the sufferer as a result of 
his or her fleshly thorn ? Bacon declares “ virtue 
is like precious odors, most fragrant when they 
are incensed or crushed, ” and this, I have proved 
by actual experience. I knew a cripple once, 
who, though his lot was an exceedingly painful 
one, was always cheerful. He saw' visions of the 
Unseen, and saw God in all nature, until his 
thoughtful face seemed in the very rapture of 
soul to exclaim to others with a sincerity that 
was simply delightful: “Oh, it is good, so good to 
know that God is love.” Thus it is that 
“ nothing can fill, much less extend the soul of 
man, but God and the contemplation of God. ” 
And from this it is readily perceived that afflic- 
tions are a means of drawing one to Christ, and of 
serving as incentives toward the stud}- of God’s 
word. 

This all-absorbing study of the Bible among 
the deaf, can, it seems to me, be best pursued in 
Sunday-school or Bible classes organized in 
every society where there are deaf persons, some 
of whom, I feel confident, would gladly volun- 
teer their services as teachers. As to methods 
of instruction, that, of course, will necessarily 
depend upon the teachers and the individual per- 
sonalities of the pupils. With my pupils, I use 
such language as they can easily Comprehend, 
and in helping them to understand the truths of 
the lesson, I encourage the Socratic method. 
Regarding the instruction I base it on, but do 
not necessarily confine it to the regular Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons. For instance 
I also teach my pupils, when opportunity occurs 
in the catechism, the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayei, Baptism, Confession 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

During recitations, each pupil reads a verse of 
the lesson which is followed by questions and 
comments or discussions. Then the next verse 
is taken up by the next pupil and so on to the 
end of the lesson. As hymns are a source of in- 
spirations and soul-awakening, I believe in 
having my pupils learn the familiar hymns, 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul,” “‘Lead Kindly 
Light,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee, ” and “ I must 
Tell Jesus,” the first lines of w’hich are as fol- 
lows: 

“ I must tell Jesus all of my trials, 

I cannot bear these burdens alone 


“ I wish that His hand had been laid on my head, 
That His arms had been thrown around me, 
And that 1 had seen His kind look when He said, 
‘ Let the little ones come unto me. 


I tried to console my scholar, assuring him 
that he would surely hear some day, somehow 
and somewhere, andthat it was a blessed thing to 
be able to enjoy the beauties of nature rather than 
be blind. For awhile he looked thoughtfully at 
his Bible, and then turning to me with a bright 
smile on his face, he said cheerfully: 

“ I am very glad I am deaf because I do not 
hear all the bad things that are said in the world. 
Yes, as you say, God made me deaf for some 
good. I will be good and true, and some day I 
will hear and sing in Heaven.” 

On another occassion, one of the pupils who is 
something of a Thomas put to me a question 
which I could not answer otherwise than thus : 
“ I have a good deaf friend living in Boston with 
whom I have carried on a correspondence for over 
six j'ears, but we have never had the pleasure of 
meeting each other. I have never seen her 
photograph, and she has never seen mine. And 
yet we believe in each other so much that we 
still keep up our correspondence and our hopes 
of meeting some day. Now I never saw Jesus, 
.but I believe in Him with all my heart, and I 
love to stud}* His Book. He is the best friend I 
have and I feel indescribably comforted and sus- 
tained by His presence for has He not said “Lo 
I am with you always even unto the end of the 
world.” Thereafter I noticed a change in Tho- 
mas ; he became a diligent student and was more 
regular in his attendance. 

This reminds me of the great responsibilities of 
a Sunday-school teacher. I would gladly dwell 
upon the nature of these responsibilities at length 
were it not that time permits me but to say that 
I fully agreed with some writer that it is the 
duty of a Sunday-school teacher to recagnize his 
position as that of a sacred and Divinely appoint- 
ed work which brings him grand opportunities 
in “the instructing, the influencing and the 
right training of the race.” He is responsible 
for the welfare of his scholars to God and to the 
Church. Looking at the matter broadly, his re- 
lations with his scholars are , all that the terms 
mentor, counsellor, teachery.fpiide, philosopher, 
helper, affectionate and sympathetic friend, in 
their best and truest sense' signify, although he 
does not stand in place of a parent or a pas- 
tor. ” 

Right here, I wish to emphasize the teacher’s 
influence in one phase of his work. I refer to the 
subject of the scholar’s reading, the wise selec- 
tion of which I consider of paramount import- 
ance, particularly as books have a powerful in- 
fluence in character forming, and in the cultiva- 
tion of taste. The teacher who realizes this sub- 
tle influence of books, will at once feel it his 
duty to help and guide each scholar in his or her 
choice of books best adapted to their peculiar 
needs. A book which one scholar terms “ first- 
rate ”or "helpful” may be regarded by another as 
dull and insipid. But if it is a noble book, it be- 
comes the teacher’s duty to cultivate in the re- 
luctant reader a taste for such a book. When 
your scholars have acquired the habit of con- 


Jesus can help me, Jesus alone,” 

and so forth, and sing them in their own way in 
class. Each recitation is closed with the Lord’s 
Prayer, the pupils giving it in turns or in 
chorus. 

To make the lessons interesting and helpful, it 
is necessary, as I have said before, to deal with 
each scholar individually. That implies an 
ability on the teacher’s part to read character, 
to possess some knowledge of human nature, to 
understand the scholar’s mind, liis capabilities 
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scientious reading. — I say conscientious, for, un- 
fortunately, there is much careless reading, — they 
have entered the road to what one person terms 
“ the greatest, the purest and the most perfect 
pleasures God has prepared for His creatures. ” 
They meet noble men and women whom the} 7 
love, and entering into these wise people's 
thoughts and hearts, as Ruskiu says somewhere, 
what wonder is it that these great thinkers of 
the past have exerted a good and wholesome in- 
fluence over the reader's character and way ot 
life? I have no standing rules in selecting books 
for my scholars, excepting that I base my judg- 
ment upon my scholar’s individual tempera- 
ments, bearing in mind all the while, the beauti- 
ful and helpful scriptural injunction : “Whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 

Finally, my friends, I wish once more to im- 
press the fact of the great need of a more exten- 
sive system of Bible instruction among the deaf. 

I have heard much of the good our deaf ministers 
and missionaries are doing, and I have thought 
of it many times, and always, too, as I thought of 
these deaf people who are working so nobly in 
God's vine-yard, the following lines came to 
mind : 

“ The soul’s light shining round about 
The faith that overconietli doubt, 

And the love that stronger is than hate.” 

But there are many deaf persons, especially the 
country deaf, who are waiting, oh, so longingly 
and patiently to receive unto their souls that in- 
describable sweetness and light which many seek 
and shall find. There are regions where the deaf 
see a deaf preacher once in three months or long- 
er, while others are not reached as yet. Think 
of it (we who hear a minister each Sunday) what 
must not these deaf miss who hear a minister 
once in three months or not at all ? In view of 
this, I suggest a call for more volunteer deaf 
missionaries or Sunday school teachers to go out 
into God’s high-ways among the deaf and bring 
to the hearts of these deaf, the peace and joy that 
comes from the contemplation of God. While 
we are considering how we can thus brighten the 
lives of our neglected fellow-sufferers, let us ask 
ourselves the question, “ What would Jesus do? ” 
and having answered it to the best of our ability, 
lets us go about our responsible but cheerful 
labor of love and salvation. 

Some weeks ago the members of my Sunday- 
school earnestly requeted me to hold meetings 
every Sunday instead of each alternate Sunday. 
Hardly believing my eyes, I asked for their reason 
for such a request, and received the answer: 

’ Because we enjoy your talks about the Bible, so 
much. ” It is needless to add that I readily con- 
sented to meet them every Sunday afternoon. 

Hypatia Boyd. 


Newark, N. J. 

[Newark Bureau, H. C. Dickerson, 54 South Clinton St., 
East Orange, N. J.] 

N OW that John M. Black has been placed at 
the “ helm” of that sturdy old ship the N. 
J. D. M. Society, let it not surprise any bod} 7 if 
his inclinations prompt him to pilot the craft in- 
to waters hitherto unexplored, for through his 
veins course the blood of a true sportsman. In 
other words the sole ambition of President Black 
is to infuse his fellow members with an enthusi- 
asm that has an athletic tendency, and with that 
end accomplished it is his intention to encourage 
the formation of a base-ball and possibly a bask- 
et-ball team to represent the society on the field. 

Unlike so many of the deaf-mute societies now- 
in existence (which are burdened by a member- 
ship of “ old fogies,” whose only topic is the 
lastest cure for the rheumatism), the Newark So- 
city, with a very few exceptions, is comprised of 
young men whose age averages between 18 and 
25 years, and so taking this fact into considera- 
tion that material essential for the successful ac- 
complishment of Mr. Blacks ambition is not lack- 
ing. 

Speaking of Basket-ball, the New York Basket- 
ball team (of deaf-mutes) have been making oc- 


cassional trips to Newark to contend with the 
local teams of that city. 

So far, I am sorry to say they have met with 
very little success, a fact, which I suppose is due 
to the lack of encouragement they are wont to 
receive whenever they come to these parts. 

If either Captain McYea or Manager Baxter of 
the Gotham warriors would have the forethought 
to send word of their coming to Newark, they 
would find the greater part of Newark’s silent 
community assembled to applaud their team to 
victory. Let the following instance prove the 
truth of my assertions. At the recent entertain- 
ment of the Society, on March 3rd, Manager Bax- 
ter, w-ho was present, distributed the information 
that his team was to contend with the Institute 
B. B. team, at the Institute on New 7 St., Newark, 
on March 9th. Well, on that particular evening 
when his team lined up against the Institute 
boys, there were no less than fifty deaf spectators 
there to welcome them, a fact which tended to en- 
courage our silent friends to such an extent that 
they came within an ace of vanquishing the Insti- 
tute team which, by the way, is saying a great deal 
for the Institute team, overbalanced their competi- 
tors almost two to one in weight and strength. 

Perhaps the readers of these items are inclined 
to think I write too often and too lengthily of the 
Newark Society. If such is the case, why do they 
not help me along by contributing a few items 
of new-s occasionally. I have only one head and 
a pair of eyes, and unfortunately no ears, (so to 
speak) and cannot scan the length and breadth of 
the state in search of news without assistance and 
as long as this assistance is not forthcoming I 
shall be obliged to confine myself to recording the 
happenings to the deaf in Newark and vicinity. 

Those little arguments between Mr. Paeh and 
Reider, which have appeared in the Silent 
Worker of late, have been followed with no lit- 
tle interest by W 7 e Newarkites. Everyman is 
entitled to his own free opinion, but strange to 
say the combined opinion in these parts is that 
Mr. Pach ’s selection of the Deaf Episcopal Church 
as an object for his ever ready criticisms w 7 as 
simply owing to his love of notoriety. 

Good for you, Mr. Rieder, keep right at him 
with the assurance that you have the whole state 
of New Jersey to stand up for what ever you may 
say in defense of the Church. 

H. C. I). 

Pennsylvania. 

T HE deaf people of Pittsburg and vicinity 
have won the admiration of the public by 
their enthusiasm to aid in procuring funds 
w-ith which to rebuild theEdgewood Institution, 
recently destroyed by fire. A movement to raise 
money by popular subscriptions was started by 
the citizens of Pittsburg soon after the destruction 
of the school and met with commendable success, 
over $25,000 having been thus subscribed. Mean- 
time the deaf people themselves made a concert- 
ed effort to raise funds and, as a result, some- 
thing over $600. was cleared in one night. Add 
to this sum the good their w 7 ork has done the 
cause in the w 7 ay of advertising the school — the 
price of loyalty — and a sum vastly larger than 
that above is due to their credit. 

They accomplished this result by means of a 
public entertainment, given at Old City Hall, 
Pittsburg, on Thursday evening, March 8tli, 
The following program was presented: — 

1. Address — by Mr. G. M. Teegarden , Chairman of 
the Committee. 

2. “ Nearer, My God, to Thee” 

Mrs. Edward Danahey 

3. The Fire Story (natural signs) 

Mr. C. S. Sawhill. 

4. Legerdemain— Jno. McDonough and fno. Es- 
cherich . 

5. Recitation (oral) " The Soul of the Violin.” 

Mr. C. M. Carothers. 

6. ‘‘Yankee Doodle” Miss Mary Toomey. 

7. Dude and Arab (Pantomime) 

Mr. J. C- Taylor , the Dude. 

Archie U'oodside. the Arab. 

Lester Miles, the Bootblack. 

Intermission. 

8 . God’s Strange Restrictions, Delia Cawley. 

Margaret Nolan. 

Bertha Jackson. 


9. Lamentations of a Maid Mrr. I I’m. Sawhill. 

10. Glass and Fire Lunch Mr. H. C Button 

11. Love under Difficulties Mr. C. S. Sawhill. 

12. Vocal Solo Mr, C. M. Carothers. 

13. “America,” w-ith music .. .Mim Theresa Cawley. 

The following committee, appointed by the deaf 
of Pittsburg and vicinity, had charge of the en- 
tertainment : G. M. Teegarden. Chairman; Ar- 
chibald Woodside, H. H. B. McMasters, Edward 
Danahey, Rinhart Fritzges, B. R. Allabough, F. 
R. Gray, C. S. Sawhill, H. Bardes, Chas. E. 
Reiser, J. C. Taylor, Treasurer. 

Temporary arrangements have been made by 
which the Western Pennsylvania School was en- 
abled to re open on March 12th. About seventy- 
five pupils are in attendance, consisting principal- 
ly of those living in or near Pittsburg. The 
number may be increased as time passes. Twelve 
teachers are retained. Apparently, everything 
at the school moves as smoothly as can be expect- 
ed under the circumstances. 

A11 entertainment in aid of the Home Fund of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf, was given under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Branch in the chapel of Wissinom- 
ing Hall, Mt. Airy, on Wednesday evening, 
March 28th. Ghullam Hussein, a Persian wizard 
and interpreter of ten languages, gave a sleiglit- 
of-hand performance which was highly enjoyed. 
The attendance was about 400, including a num- 
ber of pupils of the Institution. It is believed 
that the affair netted the Fund over sixty dollars. 

The Clerc Literary Association continues to be 
the most active association of the deaf in Phila- 
delphia. O11 March 1st, recitations occupied the 
time of the members. March 8th, the Associa- 
tion was favored by a lecture from its old friend 
and patron, John P. Walker, Esq., now Principal 
of the New Jersey School, his subject being 
“Lessons of the Past.” March 15th, the 
stated quarterly business meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held, and on March 22nd, the annual 
election. The following officers have been 
chosen and installed : Trustee, Jas. S. Reider ; 
President, Richard J. King ; 1st Vice-President, 
Henry G. Gunkel ; 2nd Vice President, Tlios. E. 
Jones ; Secretary, Wm. H. Lipsett ; Teasurer, R. 
E. Underwood ; Librarian, Dora Kintzel ; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Philip Greim. Tiie membership 
roll contains about fifty names. Meetings are 
held regularly every Thursday evening. Al- 
though under the direct care of All Soul’s Mission, 
the Association itself is non -sectarian, that is, its 
door is open to any deaf person of good character, 
including women. 

Mr. Max Stemple, of Philadelphia, and Miss 
Elizabeth Rubin, of Morristown, were joined in 
holy matrimony by Hebrew ceremony at the 
bride’s home, 011 March 18th. 

Another Couple, Miss Sarah Blade and Mr. 
Joseph De Antrecliv, also of Philadelphia, were 
privately married on Wednesday, March 21st. 
The month of April will see several marriages 
among the deaf in this State, Philadelphia lead- 
ing in number. 

Mrs John McEvilly, of Chester, died on Mon- 
day morning, March, 26th, and was buried the 
following Friday. Deceased was only 20 years 
of age. Her baby boy was buried about a month 
before. 

It seems that teams from more than a dozen 
colleges will take part in the coming relay races 
at the University of Pennsylvania, on April 28th. 
Gallaudet College is among the number and, 
judging from newspaper talk, great interest will 
be manifested in the silent athletes. 

Mr. James F. Donnelly, of New York, enter- 
tained the members of the Catholic Deaf-Mutes’ 
Club with a lecture on “Joan of Arc,” on Sun- 
day evening, March 18th. A large audience saw 
him and appreciated his efforts. Mr. John F. 
O’Brien, correspondent of the Register for New 
York, is expected to appear before the Club at a 
future date. 

The need of a Home for aged and infirm deaf 
was. perhaps, never more urgent than at present. 
Philadelphia has some urgent cases now and, it 
seems, there never was a time within the last 
decade when it had none. Let us not be mis- 
understood again as talking of “ almshouses, ” as 
was the case in a former letter when we simply 
referred to them. It is a Home, we mean. See 
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the efforts that are being made in New York to 
rebuild the destroyed Gallaudet Home. See the 
leaders at the helm, all intelligent and influential 
men, such as are an honor to the State. See ! See ! 

There is no dissension, but all seem agreed 
upon the necessity of another Home. Even that 
same New Yorker, who criticised Pennsylvania’s 
effort to establish a Home, is silent. So we under- 
stand that his arguments will not be given a test 
in his own State ; and, let us add, much less in 
Pennsylvania. 

Interest in the Home project in this State is un- 
abated. Much quiet work is being done, notably 
in Pittsburg, Williamsport and Philadelphia. 
Mr. S. G. Davidson, the new Trustee, is an ar- 
dent supporter of the project and favors an early 
establishment of the Home, while his associates, 
Dr. Crouter and Rev. Mr. Koehler, can be relied 
upon to agree on any feasible plan that may be 
peresented. 

Sunday, April ist, Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker 
made Ins annual visit to All Soul’s Church to 
administer the rite of confirmation. The follow- 
ing fourteen deaf received the laying on of hands: 
Mrs. Charles Partington. Hannah Reidy, Annie J. 
Auer, Florence Eckert, Ida Gotsch, Theodore 
Natter, James Robb, William Maginnis, Seneca F. 
Earge, H. Ross Weisel, Mr. Phillips, Franklin 
Jones, Lewis Westerliood and Shannon Miller. 

The Bishop preached an eloquent sermon from 
the text of St. John 12: 32 — And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw' all men unto me. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter interpreted the sermon in 
signs. The church was filled with worshippers. 
On the morning of the same day, Rev. Mr. 
Koehler had presented another class of six for 
confirmation at Lancaster. On April 4th, he will 
have a class confirmed at Easter. These services 
and his numerous others show what a worker Mr. 
Koehler must be. F'ew seem to knew the extent 
of the deaf missionary’s work. All of them have 
large fields. Well do these Biblical words apply 
here: Therefore said he unto them, The harvest 
truly is great, but the labourers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth labourers into his harvest. — St. Luke 
10 : 2. A common error is that many people 
think that, as traveling is a pleasure to them, it 
is the same to the missionaries. They forget, 
however, that much traveling is fatiguing to 
any body, dangerous to the extent of risking life, 
and besides entailing pecuniary loss, the mission- 
ary' often encounters difficulties and inconven- 
iences which impair his health. We do not know' 
of any reputable accident insurance concern that 
w'ill take in a deaf missionary, but we know that 
the privilege has been refused in one instance, at 
least. Surely. w r e can afford to be more consider- 
ate to our little coterie of ministers and not judge 
them by the amount of traveling they' do, but by 
the time and labor they bestow upon us, which is 
more than we can reciprocate. 

Bella, the infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
A. Weaver, has just been buried. 

James S. Re idee. 


B. F. KEITH’S YIOTOEY 

Of Interest to our New York, Boston, Provi- 
dence and Philadelphia Readers. 

A very extraordinary case came near being tried in the 
United States Circuit in Boston last week. The only- 
reason that it was not tried was that the plaintiff threw up 
the sponge just as soon as his allegations were in danger 
of being tested by the law . H seems that the Great La- 
fayette had been engaged by A. A. Hashim fora vaudeville 
bill which he arranged for a theatre in Boston, but, owing 
to some dissatisfaction which he felt, had obtained a 
verbal release. Thereupon Mr. E F. Albee engaged La- 
fayette for the Keith circuit. As Lafayette is a tremen- 
dous attraction, Mr. Hashim tried to pervert Mr. B. F. 
Keith from getting him. and brought suit. This was 
only a bluff and not based on any right whatever. Mr. 
Keith, whose business is always open and above board, 
was eager to fight the case to a finish, but Hashim, the 
moment Mr. Keith showed fight in court wilted and 
backed down. He suddenly; realized that he was up 
against when he attacked the inventor of the continuous 
performance. 

One result is that the Great Lafayette, with all his new 
illusions and his automobiles, will soon be seen at Keith's 
iti New York. Meanwhile, for next week. Mr. Keith 
announces Adolf Zink, the famous dwarf comedian, in 
a comical and elaborate act with a motion picture 
apparatus, and such popular stars as Isabelle Urquhart, 
Filson & Errol, the Franks Trio, Mr. & Mrs. Robyns, the 
Elinor Sisters, Frenalli & Lewis, the beautiful Schuyler 
sisters, the Fitzpatrick family, etc. 



T HE month of April bids us move rather lively' 
in more ways than one as concern the deaf 
of New York and New Jersey. The influence of 
the Spring time upon the plans of the deaf in 
general towards their summer gatherings and 
outings is now being felt, and already several 
pleasant outings have been arranged for by' the 
deaf of New York and vicinity, not mentioning 
the weekly and bi-weekly runs of thedeaf wheel- 
men. 

Are you sufficiently' interested in golf to feel 
like taking a whack at something, or sufficiently- 
interested in Paris to feel like attending the Ex- 
position ? There are hundreds who are not both- 
ering their heads about going to Paris. There 
is New Jersey. Once more eyes are set on her. 
Two years ago, through misunderstanding and a 
holiday date, the deaf did not respond to the call 
of the New Jersey State Association for a meeting 
at Asbury Park. Unfortunately', also, the mis- 
taken idea of encroachment on the work of 
another society served to keep others away. It is 
quite evident that the factional feeling has dis- 
appeared and a clearer understanding exists 
among the New Jersey deaf, and that the Associa- 
tion meet, due to be held this summer, will receive 
the unflinching support of all who have heart 
and mind in bettering the welfare of the deaf. 
The Worker has pointed out a lesson that may- 
well betaken up at the meeting the securing of a 
new school building at Trenton. Contrasted 
with the institutions of other States. New Jersey’s 
school is as a poor house compared to a million- 
aire’s palace. The New Jersey Institution (the 
main school building) as it stands today is not 
a fit place to bring up deaf children in. The 
rooms are small and dingy, light insufficient and 
ventilation bad. The halls are so arranged that 
the slightest draught is wafted from one end of 
the building to another. Another drawback, 
the dormitories are divided into small rooms on 
the third floor and into these single beds are 
placed about two feet apart and from 8 to 10 to a 
room which are ordinarily sufficient only for two 
beds as in the servants quarters. From experi- 
ence I know the dread suspense in which I lived 
in the school between fire and sickness, the latter 
of which truimphed. It is a wonder that sick- 
ness, is not more rampant among the pupils. 
The clothing rooms and wardrobes are in the 
basement under ground, and are damp and musty'; 
when the laws of good health require wardrobes 
and clothing to be kept in light and well venti- 
lated rooms. I11 bad weather the girls are in 
their play-room in the basement under ground 
after school hours with not enough light to read 
by and the boy's are corraled in two small dingy 
rooms, one of which is the wash-room. 

If ever New Jersey needed a school building, it 
is now. I have the utmost confidence in Prin- 
cipal Walker’s ability’ to infuse the proper spirit 
to obtain the same, because I believe the lives of 
the deaf (intrusted or rather thrust) into his care 
by the government, are in danger in more ways 


than one, ten months out of twelve. I know this 
much from experience as a past officer of the New 
Jersey school. The points presented may well 
be considered by the State Association, should 
they take up the matter of presenting a petition 
to the Legislature. 

R. E. Maynard. 


3k 11 |3orts. 

The deaf of Minnesota have raised over$6oo during the 
past year for a Fund to be used in giving relief to worthy 
deaf people who meet with reverses.— Ay'- Standard. 

The next convention of the Virginia Alumni association 
is to be held at Norfolk, Va., July 3, 4 and 5, 1900. Mr. W. 

C. Ritter, of Hampton, is the president. — The Deaf World . 

The Ontario Deaf-Mute Association will hold its next 
convention at the Belleville School next June, soon after 
the close of school. — The Missouri Record. 

When Utah became a state, the school for the deaf was 
given a land grant of 100,000 acres. About one-third of 
this grant has already been sold and the proceeds applied 
to the school. — The Missouri Record. 

The entertainment given by the deaf of Pittsburg, Pa., 
for the benefit of the building fund of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School, was a great success, realizing about $500. 
There were ,1600 people in the audience. — The Wis- 
consin Times. 

The Kerr fund, now being raised by the Missouri 
Alumni association, has passed the $200 mark. It is for 
the purpose of putting up some suitable memorial to the 
former superintendent of the Missouri school for the 
deaf. — The Deaf World. 

The London Chemical News, so report says, recently 
published an able scientific treatise from the pen of 
George T. Dougherty, a graduate, as every one knows, of 
the Missouri School and Gallaudet College. — The Deaf- 
Mule Voice. 

A deaf-mute resident of Ford City, Pa., by the name of 
H. C. Cook, has invented and patented an improved book 
support. He was offered $20,000 for the patent, but he 
declined it as he believes another man will purchase it 
at a better price. — California News. 

Little Ruth Penprase learned the Lord’s Prayer and 
wrote it correctly. As a reward she was given a penny. 
She at once handed it over to a teacher with the request 
that a flag be bought for her. Even the babies are patri- 
otic. — Canadian Mi/fe. 

Another school that will depend upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions for its suport will be started in India. The 
sum of $5000 has been raised for the purpose of building 
the school, and Miss Florence Swainson has left England 
for India to take charge of the work. — Silent Hoosier. 

Eastei lilies or trilliums have been in bloom for some 
time, and the boys make numerous trips to the woods 
back of the school. They bring in the flowers by the 
armful and decorate the tables of the dining room and 
also in the class-rooms. — H’ashinglonian. 

Articles were filed yesterday in the office of the re- 
corder of deeds of the District of Columbia incorporating 
the National Association of the Deaf. The purposes of 
the organization are the impiovemeut, development and 
extension of schools for the instruction of the deaf, the 
formation of mutual beneficial societies, and the holding 
of National Conventions whenever deemed advisable by 
the executive committee. — The Washington Post. 

The Ohio Chronicle for March 10th contains a very 
interesting sketch of Parley P. Pratt, which does full 
justice to his ability as a shoe-maker and an instructor of 
deaf boys in that art. We have always thought ourself 
very lucky in being able to keep Mr. Pratt in Michigan, 
and’ hope" he will long remain here. As a teacher of 
shoemaking to deaf boys, he has not his equal in America, 
and in many other ways he is one to be desired.— Mich. 
Mi rror. 

Mr. Hunter S. Edington. who was for five years foreman 
of the Optic and for the last two years employed in the 
Gazette job rooms, having passed an excellent civil ser- 
vice examination, has been called to Washington. D. C. , 
to a position in the United States government printing 
office, atasalary of four dollars per diem, which is equiv- 
alent to Si, 2,30 per year, with tliiry days' vacation. This 
is a good thing for a deaf-mute who began to learn type-set- 
ting in the Optic Office. — Ark. Optic. 

"Deaf and Dumb Asylum.” How repulsive this oft 
spoken name appears to us deaf-mutes! In The Puri- 
tan for March we saw this repeated two or three times 
under illustrations. As that magazine is published in 
New York City the pictures were evidently reproduced 
from photographs taken in one of the schools for the 
deafthere. We would suggest that one of the authorities 
of these schools walk into the Puritan office and request 
the publishers not to use that obnoxious title again. At 
least the friends of the deaf in New York City should not 
remain idle, but let the hearing public know that a 
school for the deaf is in no sense an asylum. For the 
enlightenment of the uninitiated we wish to say that it is 
a free public boarding school for the deaf and nothing 
more. — Deaf World. 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 
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Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Hand book on Patents 
aentfree. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice , without charge, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, a 
year : four months, fl. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36,Broadway New York 

Branch Office. 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO.. 
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How Worry Affects the Brain. — Modern science 
has brought to light nothing more curiously interesting ; 
than the fact that worry will kill. More remarkable 
still it iias been able to determine from recent discov- , 
eries just how worry does kill. 

It is believed by many scientists who have followed 
most carefully the growth of the science of brain diseas- 
es that scores of the deaths set down to other causes are 
due to worry, and that alone. The theory is a simple 
one — so simple that anyone cun readily understand it. j 
Brief!}' put, it amounts to this: Worry injures beyond j 
repair certain cells of the brain; and the brain being the 
nutritive center of the body, the other organs become , 
gradually injured. And when some disease of these 
organs, or a combination of them, arises, death finally 
ensues. Thus does worry kill. Insidiously, like many 
other diseases, it creeps upon the brain in the form of 
a single, constant, never-lost idea: and, as the dropping j 
of water over a period of years will wear a groove in a j 
stone, so does worry, gradually, imperceptibly, but no i 
less surely, destroy the brain cells that lead all the rest — 
that are, so to speak, the commanding officers fomental 
power, health, and motion. 

Worry to make theory still stronger, is an irritant at 
certain points, which produces little harm it' it comes at ' 
intervals or irregularly. Occasional worrying of the 
system the brain can cope with, but the iteration and 
reiteration of one idea of a disquieting sort the cells of 
the bruin are not proof against. It is its if the skull 
were laid bare and the surface of the brain stuck lightly { 
with a hammer every few seconds, with mechanical 
precision, with never a sign of a let-up or the failure of 
a stroke. 

Just in this way does the annoying idea, the madden- 
ing thought that will not be done away with, strike or 
fall u {Km certain nerve cells, never ceasing, and week 
by week diminishing the vitality of these delicate orga- 
nisms, so minute that they can only be seen under the 
microscope . — Pharmarsuticul Product *. 

Weeds Good To Eat — Go out on any farm and see 
the farmer hoeing away at the" weeds that threaten to 
choke his crop, says the New York World. Y'ou 
may hear him say things that wouldn't sound nice about 
the weeds 

The dandelion isn't the only weed eaten by people 
who know what’s good to eat. Take wild chicory, the j 
plague of the farmer. It makes one of the finest sal- I 
ads served, piquant, tneder and wholesome. Charlock, 
or wild mustard, is another bane of the farmer. He 
doesn’t know that as a pot herb it can give a soup a 
delightful flavor. The dock weed — how annoying the 
whole family are ! Yet the bread leaf variety and the 
cury leaf are used all over Europe as table vegetables. 

There’s pokeweeds, commonest of them all. In 
France it is cultivated. It takes its place with sage, 
thyme, parsley and bay leaves as a flavoring for soup. 

Everybody in America bates a nettle and can’t see 
what use it is. In Scotland, Poland and Germany ten- 
der young nettle leaves are used as greens. The Ger- 
mans boil it with other vegetables to give them a pi- : 
quant flavor. Purslane is another weed that can be j 
treated the same way. Most people think milkweed 
poisonous. It is a medicinal vegetable with a delightful 
flavor all of its own. The young leaves, when they are j 
in just the right condition,* are a cross between spinach j 
and asparagus, and in a salad are delicious. 

Sorrel, fetlicusand ehevril are looked on as filed pests 
by ninety-nine out of every hundred farmers. The i 
hundredth one picks the choiest leaves from these weeds 
and sends them to market, where they find a ready sale j 
for salads to be eaten with game and for flavoring herbs j 
for herbs they are and not weeds. 
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To every new subscriber of the 
l Silent Worker, at the subscrip- 
r tion rate of yo cents a year , we will 
£ send a package of 50 manual 
l alphabet cards free. They are 
r 5 by 3 1 / 2 inches and are suitable 
J for distribution among your friends. 
Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 


J Address : 

J THE SILENT WORKER, 

^ Trenton, N. J. 



DEAF ^ 

‘GOOD MONEY” 

Selling the handsome 


Illustrated 32-page 
booklet, “The Lord's 
Prayer in the Sign 
Language." They 
sell at 15 cents each, 
and interest hearing 
or deaf people old or 
young. Our agents 
say “they sell like hot 
cakes . ’ ’ W rite for iree cir- 
cular with terms to agents and testimonials. The book- 
i|V let mailed postpaid to any address for 15 cents. 

AGENTS WANTED. Conn. Magazine Co . Hartford. Conn. 





PACH BROS., 

m Photographers, 



935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

PERMANENT BRANCHES : 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

PRINCETON, N, J. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN- 

WINTER STUDIOS : 

Northhampton, Mass. ^ West Point, N. Y- 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Williamstown, Mass- 

Laekwood, N. J. Amherst, Mass, 

Wellesley, Mass. 

SUMMER studios: 

LONG BRANCH, N.J. 

OCEAN GROVE, N. J- 

COLUMBUS PHOTO’S 

Now Ready — Panel Style $1.25 

General Group. 

Principals and Supt’s, 

Corn Cob, etc., etc. 

Principal Mathison says : “ Photographs just splen- 
did, like all your work.” 

Principal Connor says : “ Pictures are fine, in fact hard 
to beat.” 
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AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 
STORE in new Jersey. 
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108 S. Broad Street, 
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My Windows 
Talk to the Eyes 

And they tell the truth about 
the loots and quality of the 

goods inside 

High Grade Suits, Over- 
coats, Reefers, etc., for 
Youths and Boys at way- 
down prices 

B. F. Gunson, 

Famous Clothier. 

Successor to 

R. A. Donnelly. 

OPKRA HOUSE STORES. 

LA J 


D. P. FORST & CO.. 



WHOLESALE GROCERS 

— AND— 


CURERS OF PROVISIONS 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


TRENTON, N. J. 

W. H. Skirm, 
Joseph M. Forst, 
Wm. S. Covert. 




John €♦ Cbropp 
$ Sons Co., * 
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Crcnton, new Jersey. 


Marine and 
Stationary ^ 6 

ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

Machinery of all descriptions. 

Heavy Castings d 6 ^ j * & 
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* • < Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. 



F. S. KATZENBACH & CO., 

35 Bast State Street, 
TRE/NTO/N, /N. J. 




Grates, 

Tile Heaters 
and 

Facings. 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and 
o< Hot Water Heating. >o 
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THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that 
subject matter as to conform to the law of mental 
development. 

THE MODEL SCHOOL 

Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college , business or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for 
all kinds of work, laboratories, manual training room, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, including board, 
washing, tuition, books, etc., is from $154 to $160 for 
those intending to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $58 per year, according to grade, for those in the 
Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by 
steam, well ventilated, provided with baths and the 
modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms are nicely 
furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 


I have use rl Ihpans Tabules with so much I have been a great sufferer irom constipation 
satisfaction that 1 can cheerfully recommend for over five years. Nothing gave me anv relief, 
them. Have been troubled for about three years Mv feet and "legs and abdomen were bloated so I 
with what I called bilious attacks coming on cohld not wear shoes on my feet and only a loose 
regularly once a week. Was told by different dress. 1 saw Ripans Tabules advertised in our 


physicians that it was caused by bad teeth, of 
which I had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, 
but the attacks continued. I had seen advertise- 
ments of Rfpans Tabules In all the papers but 
had no faitli In them, but about six weeks since a 
Mend induced me to try them. Have taken but 
two of the small 5-cent boxes of the Tabules and 
have had no recurrence of the attacks. Have 
never given a testimonial for anything before, 
but the great amount of good which I believe has 
been done me by lflpans Tabules Induces me to 
add mine to the many testimonials von doubtless 
have In your possession now. A. T. Dewitt. 

1 want to inform you. 

In words of highest 
praise, of the benefit I 
have derived from Ja- 
pans Tabules. I am a 
professional nurse and 
In this profession a 
clear head is always 
needed. Kipans Tabu- 
les does It. After one 
of mv cases I found 
m.vseif completely run 
down. Acting on the 
advice of Mr. Geo. Bow- 
er. Ph. G. . 58S Newark 
A ve . , Jersey City ,1 took 
Ripans Tabules with 
grand result. 

Miss Bessie ivied man. 

Mother was troubled 
with heartburn and 
sleeplessness, caused 
by Indigestion, for a 
good many years. One 
day she saw a testi- 
monial In the paper 
Indorsing Ripans 
Tabules. She deter- 
mined to give them a 
trial, was greatly 
relieved by their use 
and now takes the 

Tabules regularly. She keeps a few cartons 
Ripans Tabules In the house and says she will 
not be without them. The heartburn and sleep- 
lessness have disappeared with the Indigestion 
which was formerly so great, a burden for her. 
Our whole family take the Tabules regularly, 
especially ufter a hearty meal. My mother Is 
titty years of age and Is enjoying the best of 
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dally paper, bought some and took them as 
directed. Have taken them about tliree weeks 
and there Is such a change ! I am not constipat- 
ed anv more and 1 owe It all to Ripans Tabules. 
I am thirty-seven years old. have no occupation, 
only my household duties and nursing my sick 
husband . He has bad the dropsy and 1 am frying 
li pans Tabules for him . He feels some better 
but it will take some time, he has been sick so 
long. You may use my letter and name as you 
like. Mrs. Mary Gorman Clarke. 

I have been suffering from headaches ever 
since I was a little girl. I could never ride in a 
car or go into a crowd- 
ed place without get- 
ting a headache and 
sick at my stomach. I 
heard about Ripans 
Tabules irom an aunt 
of mine who was rak- 
ing them for catarrh of 
the stomach, she had 
ro.ind such relief from 
their use she advised 
me to take them too, 
and 1 have been doing 
so since last October, 
and will say they have 
completely cured my 
headache. 1 am twen- 
ty-nine years old. You 
are welcome to use tills 
testimonial. 

M ks. J. Bkookmvke. 

My seven - year - old 
boy suffered with 
paius In his heal, con- 
stipation and c o m- 
plalned of Ills stomach. 
He could not eat Uke 
children i f hi-, age do 
and what he did eat 
did not agree with 
him. He was thin and 
of a saffron color. 


Reading some of the teslimonlals In favor of 
Kipans Tabules. I tried them. Ripans Tabules 
not only relieved but actually cured my young- 
ster, the headaches have disappeared, bowels are 
In good condition and he never complains of Ills 
stomach. He Is now a red. cliubby-faced boy. 
Tills wonderful change T attribute to Ripans 

— .„ — — — Tabules. l am satisfied that they will benefit. 

health and spirits : also eats hearty meals, an lm- any on; (from the cradle to old age) 11 taken 
possibility before slie took Ripaos Tabules. according to direct Ions. 

ANTON II. BLACKEN- E. W. PRICE 


A new style packet containing ten ripans tahcj.es packed in a paper carton (without glass) Is now 
for sale at some drug stores— for five cents. This low-priced sort. Is Intended for the poor and the 
economical. One dozen of the five-ceut cartons (120 tabules) can lie had bv mall by sending fortv- 
elght. cents to the Ripans Chemical Company. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York— ora single carton 
(ten TAitn.ES) will be sent, for five cents. Ripans Tabui.es may also be had of some grocers, general 
storekeepers, new agents and at some ikjuor stores and barber shops. They banish pain. Induce 
sleep and prolong life. One gives relief. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Edward E. Grosscup Bridgeton 

George A. Frey Camden 

J. Bingham Woodward Bordentown 

Sii.as R. Morse Atlantic City 

S. St. John McCutchen Plainfield 

T. Frank Appleby Asbury Park 

Wm. D Morrow Belvidere 

Geo. W. Howell Morristown 

Francis Scott Paterson 

Sweeten Miles Alpine 

James M. Seymour Newark 

James L. Hays Newgrk 

Otto Crouse Jersey City 

William D. Forbes Hoboken 

Benjamin J. Campbell Elizabeth 

James Owen Montclair 


Officers of The Board. 

James L. Hays President 

Otto Crouse Vice-President 



State School for Deaf-Mutes. 


MAIN BUILDING NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

William S. Hancock. .Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : , 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less j 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, j 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a ! 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application mttst be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, aiso a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- I 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

•John I*. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A Superintendent 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN Steward 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS Matron 

B. H. SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK Assistant Supervisor 

MISS JULIA E. ADAMS Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MISS M. CARRIE HILLS Nurse 

MISS CARRIE S. CONGER Receiver 


Academic Department. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MRS. ROSA KEELER 

MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS M. OAKLEY BOCKEE 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER J Kindergarten 

( and Drawing 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing 

C. hi. WHITNEY, S B Wood-working 

WALTER WHALEN Shoemaking 

MISS EMMA L. BILREE Sewing 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE .Sewing, Assistant 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON j d 


Classes in Physical Culture. 

MR. B. H. SHARP 




Boys 

Girls 



Are all those who appreciate the value 


of pniDt as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints yon get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresli coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &e., eall 
on 

€. T. fiooper $ €o., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


We have always on hand the best grades of 
LEHIGH COALS 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now is the time to order coal. 25 cents per 
ton discount lor cash. 

Michael Hurley, 

512 Perry St. 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

Lumber, Lima, Goal and Wood, 

334 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 

Telephone 52. 

Go tn ^ 

CONVERY & WALKER, 

13 f> North Broad St,., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen ^ ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TRENTON. N. J. 

J. M. ATWOOD, 

—DEALER IN— 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

STOLL’S 


¥ 

30 East State St„ Trenton, N. J 


^ J. M. BURGNER * 

Millham Vienna Bakery 

!N"o. 6X5 Clinton Avenue, 
TRENTON, NT. J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPOHTtNG GOODS & GAMES, 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


DID YOU DRINK 

A Glace on ‘ 1 Soda ’ ’ from our 

New Onyx Apparatus? 

Ever}' joint, and pipe new from cellar floor up. 

Costing nearly $3000. 

M Tinn Hamilton Avenue, corn- s. 
. 1 IUU, Clinton, Tbenton, N. J. 


naar, Day $t Daar 




A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the ramous Miller heater No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger In using 

Price $4.35 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, hut we can't 
lay so many good thlugs about them. Come and 
ice them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

1 2.3 & I 25 So. Broad St. 
35 Latayene St. 


Printers 
Publishers 
Lithographers 
Designers 
Engravers 
Stationers. 

14 n. LUarren $t„ Trenton. 



THE EDUCATED DEAF subscribe for The Silent WORKER. The reason is plain. It is the BEST. 
It only costs you 50 cents a year to join the ranks of the Educated. SUPPOSE YOU TRY IT. 



